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THE EDITOR 


A regional editor and others have 
gently and reasonably urged that a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that we declare the causes of 
the long delay in distribution. In addi- 
tion to personal complications in the 
Editor’s life, they are these: the shift 
from a firm which has printed many mag- 
azines and has long been familiar with 
this one, a firm with established sched- 
ules for the several operations of bring- 
ing out an issue and the elaborate 
machinery of a large plant, to a small, 
new firm which had never printed such 
a magazine and is using a new process; 
in effect, a second shift this Fall, in- 
sofar as the first issue was done large- 
ly by an out-of-state linotype subsidiary 
(also with limited facilities hampered 


by illness of personnel), and the second 
(when combination of printing and Vari- 
typer proved after all not feasible) by 


Varityper only; financial difficulties 
(the occasion of our changing printers) 
and the absence for a year of the new 
Secretary-Treasurer, CAMWS-though 
this is not to be construed as any re- 
flection on the efficiency and good-will 
of Mrs. Sally Holloway, his secretary. 
To illustrate part of the above: though 
the usual names and addresses were 
supplied, proofs for October did not go 
out from Indiana to contributors and all 
proof-reading had to be done here; the 
usual mailing-list sent promptly from 
Colorado could not be used with machin- 
ery available here and resulting hand- 
work meant further delay in distribution; 
whereas nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, these delays meant more corres- 
pondence (without stenographic help) 
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DICENDA TAC 


ENDA 


in reassuring subscribers who sent a 
flock of legitimate complaints. It may 
assuage your jaded patience to know 
that the main aim of the company now 
getting out the Journal is to reduce 
printing costs for professors and avoid 
rise in subscription rates, rather than 
financial gain; your sufferings are pale 
compared to the embarrassment of the 


Editor. 


A certain amount of conflicting opin- 
ion is probably wholesome. We have 
had it as to the linguists. A distinguished 
contributor lists favorable opinions of 
the Classics by non-Classicists; another 
disparages the value of such, of Latin 
clubs and the like here recommended 
by others, of meetings the programs of 
which we print. In the March number 
(231 7, Mr. Morgan suggested English 
word-order for Latin; correspondents 
quoted below give reasons for ob 
jecting to this. 

*Dr. Friedrich Wotke, editor of Lit- 
terae Latinae, writes from Vienna: ‘“The 
difficulties of Latin, which undoubtedly 
exist, here never appear under the as- 
pect of word-order. The reason may be 
that the word-order in German is more 
free than in the English language. The 
difficulty which we have is to draw the 
attention of the pupils on the inflec- 
tions, which have a similar function for 
the syntax as the word-order in English. 
But just this, i.e. to understand the dif- 
ference of structure in the various lan- 
guages, we consider one of the chief 
gains which the pupil can attain by 

(See page 73) 
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From Non-Classical Periodicals 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOUR- 
NAL 38 (1952). — (April: 285-288) Ben 
W. Palmer and Robert N. Wilkin, ‘‘Rome’s 
Great Lawyer: An Interesting Exchange 
of Letters.’’ Mr. Palmer of the Minnesota 
Bar expresses his surprise at Carco- 
pino’s recent work (his references are 
to the English translation Cicero: The 
Secrets of His Correspondence) and 
asks Judge Wilkin for his opinion of it. 
Carcopino outstrips Mommsen in his 
vilification of Cicero—says Mr. Palmer-, 
is inconsistent, and does not have the 
proper evidence ‘“‘to prove his thesis 
that the letters were published for and 
under Augustus as part of that man’s 
propaganda to discredit Cicero.’’ Judge 
Wilkin replies that Palmer’s interpreta- 
tion is correct and the one confirmed by 
the reviewers, that Carcopino’s approach 
is typical of present-day degeneracy, 
and that this degeneracy is observable 
in contemporary music, literature, art, 
politics, and law. But actually—Judge 
Wilkin continues—we need Cicero’s ex- 
ample today; what is particularly impor- 
tant for us is his championship “‘not 
only of a balance of government, as rep- 
resented by constitutional and represen- 
tative principles, but also of a balance 
of the principal elements of society,’’ 
for we have “‘gone too far in a tangential 
democratic movement—an effort to create 
a classless society by reducing all to 
the lowest level.’’ 

ART BULLETIN 34 (1952). — (March: 
46-50 and five figures) Bates Lowry, 
“Notes on the Speculum Romanae Mag- 
nificentiae and Related Publications.”’ 
The visitor to Rome in the late 16th 
century not only had his guidebook but 
also could buy any of ‘‘a vast selection 
of excellent engravings depicting every 


phase of Roman life.’’ Antonio Lafrerj 


sold both such engravings and a title. 
page (Speculum Romanae Magnificen- 
tiae) for the tourist to use in putting his 
prints of Rome together in book form, © 
These collections of prints, called | 
Specula in general after Lafreri’s title. | 
page, present a bibliographical problem | 
(dealt with by Mr. Lowry), but are ex. 
tremely important. ““The Speculum is a 

dictionary of the antiquities known to 
the Renaissance, and its engravings| 
represent an assembly of classical F 
motifs from which the Renaissance artist | 
might have drawn inspiration. Its value 

as such is increased by the fact that it | 
presents these motifs in the very form. 
with which the majority of the artists | 
were familiar. For it was in these en- 
gravings that the knowledge of the va 
rious examples of classical art was 
spread beyond Rome and became the 
common property of any artist, whether) 
or not he had taken the pilgrimage to) 
Rome.”’ 

Mr. Lowry studies in particular the 
section ‘‘concerned with the classical 
statues belonging to the various six 
teenth century collections in Rome”’ of| 
a Speculum in the University of Chicag | 
Libraries. 

COMPARATIVE LITERATURE $ 
(1952). — (Winter: 75-82) Douglas M. 
Knight, ‘‘Pope as a Student of Homer.” 
**As Pope sees him, Homer is not merely) 
an author to be translated, or a model to) 
be imitated, but a primary means 0 
maintaining ordered values in_ poetry 
and criticism for a society constantly) 
threatened with ine loss of them. Pope 
could not write the great original poen) 
which would have achieved these ends; 
but through Homer he was enabled t 
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FROM NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


prolong, for his own day, poetry’s pre- 
carious place at the center of men’s 
deepest concerns.”’ 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL 44 
(1952). — (March: 37-45) J. B. Skemp, 
“The Permanent Value of Greek 
Studies.’’ The highest of all the utilita- 
rian arguments for the study of Greek is 
the opportunity it gives us of reading 
the N.T. and the Greek Fathers in the 
original. “‘At a more advanced level, 
Greek studies could well be of further 
service in the study of the secular en- 
vironment of the Church in the Greek- 
speaking world of the first four centu- 
ries’’—a field that has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. But concern 
with pagan Greek per se is not without 
value for the theologian. We must realize 
that ‘‘Western Civilization’’ means ‘‘the 
combination of Christian traditions with 
those of Greece and Rome”’ and that a 
“Concordat between sacred and profane 
learning’’ has existed in England “‘since 
the time of the great Elizabethan School- 
masters’’ and to a certain extent even 
before that. The Concordat was main- 
tained in the 19th century by “‘the poets 
and the public schools’? and can be 
maintained in the 20th. The ‘‘sympa- 
thetic study of Greek ideas’’ need not 
derogate ‘‘from the uniqueness of Christi- 
anity.’’ In the 13th century, for example, 
we note the Aristotelianism of the 
Schoolmen, though, of course, “‘to in- 
clude Aristotle was in a sense to ex- 
clude the rest’? of Greek writing, and 
not so much Greek literature was known 
to the West then as from the Renais- 
sance on. Even so, “‘it is hard to see 
why the Aristotelian view of the Uni- 
verse should be given a privilege which 
must be denied to the tragic insight of 
Aeschylus or to the aristocratic sensi- 
bility of Pindar. The mere fact that 
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there were no Aldine texts of these 
authors in the time of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas seems hardly a conclusive reason 
in itself to discredit them.’’ (June: 
88-92) Eric Birley, ‘‘Britain under Nero: 
the Significance of Q. Veranius.’’ C. E. 
Stevens has recently argued that some 
time in A.D. 58 Nero thought of giving 
up Britain but changed his mind on 
reading the will of the governor Quintus 
Veranius. (Veranius claimed in his will 
that if death had not overtaken him in 
the first year of his three-year appoint- 
ment, he would have subdued the whole 
province of Britain for Nero.) Birley 
maintains, in opposition to Stevens, that 
Nero did not intend to abandon Britain 
but that rather, in sending out Veranius 
as governor—A.D. 57 seems the likelier 
date—he was aiming not only at holding 
the island but even at bringing it more 
completely under control (particularly 


by conquering all of Wales). 
FRANCAIS MODERN 20 (1952). — 


(Avril: 107-110) Paul Klein, “Une 
meprise de Victor Hugo? Colocasia (pre- 
face des Orientales).’’ The initial simi- 
larity between the words colobium and 
colocasia and their proximity in a Latin 
dictionary (cf. Forcellini, edition of 
1831) may be the cause of Hugo’s hav- 
ing confused the two, i.e., of having 
assigned the meaning of colobium (a 
garment) to colocasia (a plant). (111- 
114) Jean Pilisi, ‘“‘Vespasien a usurpe 
le parrainage des vespasiennes.” 
Foricae, or public latrines, had been 
established a long time before Ves- 
pasian; and the modern term vespasienne 
is strictly a misnomer. (115-120) W. 


Cressot et al., “Notes lexicologiques.”’ 
See for an explanation of the feminine 
gender of Mod. Fr. jument as opposed to 
Lat. iumentum, n. 

FRENCH STUDIES 6 (1952). — (April: 
101-113) J. P. Yarrow, “‘The Plays of 
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La Tournelle. The Oedipus theme in the 
early eighteenth century.’’ “‘A Study of 
the Oedipus legend as used by La Tour- 
nelle in his ‘‘Oedipe ou les Trois Fils 
de Jocaste, Oedipe et Polibe, Oedipe ou 
V’Ombre de Laius, and Oedipe et Toute 
sa Famille. Particular attention is paid 
to the Oedipus plays which preceded La 
Tournelle’s in France, i.e., those of 
Corneille (1659), Voltaire (1718), le 
pere Folard (1722), and Houdar de la 
Motte (1726). ‘‘No other writer treats 
the Oedipus theme with such extreme 
freedom; but all La Tournelle’s liberties 
are anticipated by one or other of his 
predecessors.”’ (135-147) D. J. A. Ross, 
“Some Notes on the Old French Alex- 
ander Romance in Prose.’’ Cf. the art. 
by Ross in The Library infra. (July: 
219-299) C. A. Mayer, The Genesis of a 
Rebelaisian Character: Menippus and 
Frere Jean.’’ The Frére Jean of Rabe- 
lais shows influence of the Menippus 
appearing in several of Lucian’s dia- 
logues. See n. 7 for a bibliography of 
Lucian’s influence on Renaissance 
writers in general. 

HISPANIC REVIEW 20 (1952). — 
(January: 1-27) Helen L. Sears, ‘“The 
Rimado de Palacio and the ’De Regimine 
Principum’ Tradition of the Middle 
Ages.”’ A comparison of Pero Lopez de 
Ayala’s advice for princes in his Rimado 
de palacio “with that given in a number 
of the most popular medieval European 
or Spanish treatises on government. The 
works of Aristotle, the Politics, the 
Ethics, and the Rhetoric, seem to have 
been the ultimate, if not the immediate, 
sources for most of the medieval trea- 
tises on government.... In addition to 
the authentic works of Aristotle, the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta secretorum, 
purporting to contain the secret advice 
which the philosopher imparted to his 


former pupil Alexander when the latter 
set forth to conquer the world, was <lso 
widely known at an early date and was 
consulted frequently by the political 
theorists.”’ 


JOURNAL OF BIBLICAL LITERA- , 
TURE 70 (1951). — (December: 293-296) | 
Panayotis Christou, “ISOPSYCHOS, 
Phil .2. 20.’ The adj. isopsychos has 
three meanings—‘‘confidant’’ in Philip- 
pians 2. 20, one passage from the Sep- | 
tuagint, and elsewhere, but ‘“‘having 
equal power’’ or “equivalent”? in Aes- 
chylus’ Agamemnon, and ‘“‘one having 
like mind or beliefs’? in Dionysius of | 
Alexandria and Nicephorus Gregoras, 
(297-307) Bruce W. Metzger, ““The For 
mulas [Introducing Quotations of Scrip- i 
ture in the NT and the Mishnah.”’ (307- | 
311) J. R. Mantey, “‘On Causal Eis | 
Again.’’ More instances from Hellenistic 
Greek of eis used “‘in an apparently 
causal sense.’’ —(1952).—(March: 43-44) 
Ralph Marcus, ‘““The Elusive Causal 


Eis.’’ Marcus questions the validity of 


interpreting eis causally in Mantey’s 
new examples. 
LIBRARY 7 (1952). — (March: 1 | 
H. S. Bennett, “‘A Check-List of Robert 
Whittinton’s Grammars.’’ The editions | 
of the Latin Grammars and the Vulgaria, | 
‘fa book of Latin words and phrases,” 
by the 16th-century schoolmaster Whit 
tinton. (54-57) D. J. A. Ross, “The 
Printed Editions of the French Prose } 
Alexander Romance.’’ The printed text 
of the French prose Alexander, “a 
rather free translation, with numerous 
interpolations, of the second interpolated 
version of the Latin prose Life of Alex | 
ander made, from a Greek original, by 
Archpriest Leo of Naples for Duke Joho 
of Campania between 951 and 969.” 
BASSETT 
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Plautus and the State Gods of Rome 


T is to be expected that the dramatic 

literature of a nation will make fre- 
quent reference to the deity or deities 
worshiped by the people and that a signi- 
ficant influence upon religious feelings 
and beliefs will therefore be exerted by 
the theater. It is the purpose of this arti- 
cle to examine the comedies of Plautus 
with a view to discovering the nature of 
his allusions to certain gods worshiped 
at Rome and the possible effect upon the 
Roman citizen’s attitude toward these 
gods. Since Plautus was widely popular 
among all classes and his plays not only 
continued to be performed immediately 
after his death but were revived at inter- 
vals for many years,’ his influence in 
such an important field as religion should 
be a matter of interest. 

The deities who will figure most promi- 
nently in this discussion are among those 
usually designated as Graeco-Roman. 
Long before the time of Plautus numerous 
Greek gods and goddesses had found 
their way to Rome, becoming identified 
in many cases with native divinities. 
According to one authority there are 
twelve great Greek gods who “‘appear as 
a closed circle in part under native 
names, in the cult of Rome,’’ -- Jupiter, 
June, Neptune, Minerva, Mars, Venus, 
Apollo, Diana, Vulcan, Vesta, Mercury, 
and Ceres. Others were introduced at 
various times, Hercules being one of the 
earliest and most widely accepted. These 


divinities were adopted by the state, and 
their temples, shrines, and worship were 
in the charge of public officials.? Since 
adherence to this state religion was part 
of a citizen’s duty and he could hardly 
deny the national gods without appearing 
a traitor, his attitude toward them was 
manifestly a matter of importance. 

It should be noted here that the word 
“eligion” in its current sense can 
hardly be applied to the Roman’s feeling 
for his state deities, since for the ordi- 
nary citizen these were probably more in 
the nature of national symbols to be re- 
vered in perhaps somewhat the same way 
as our flag. While a certain amount of 
superstition did center about them, al- 
most surely the Graeco-Roman gods 
never inspired the same kind of mystic 
veneration and fear which the ancient 
animistic deities had evoked; yet they 
and their established rites were important 
ties between the individual and his 
government. On the highest level this 
state religion intensified patriotism; in 
the hands of cynical officials it often 
became a political tool because the 
people might more easily be induced to 
support the government’s projects if they 
were shown that the gods approved.’ 
Thus it is not surprising that it was the 
policy of officials and statesmen to ob- 
serve the prescribed religious rituals 
even when those rituals were little more 
than empty routine for the priests them- 
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a 50 HAZEL M. TOLLIVER 
em, selves,* and to encourage in the people the commonest types of comparison in. | 
ae the closest adherence to the recognized volving deities occurs when some ep 
a a state cult. Nevertheless, as will be seen thusiastic lover finds that no creature 
aa later, there is reason to admit, even in less than a goddess can rival his be. 
£ the time of Plautus, some popular skep- loved, even though the latter may be a 
> ticism regarding the official gods.° courtesan. Agorastocles, the young man 


of the Poenulus, is especially addicted 
to such exaggeration. When he proclains | 
his love for a girl whom he has never 
touched and finds his slave incredulous, | 
he argues that there is nothing strange | 


Any influence which tended to augment 

5, this skepticism might well become a 
a disintegrating factor in a state in which 
there was such close union of government 
with religion. That Plautus’s plays may 


have been such an influence seems more 
than probable. Fowler charges Ennius 
and Plautus with teaching “‘the ignorant 
Roman of their day not only to be indif- 


about that because he loves and fears * 
the gods, too, without touching them 
(vss. 281-282). Probably no particular | 
significance would be attached. to this | 


remark alone, since the comparison im- 
plied is not very specific. But a few 
lines earlier (vss. 277-278), Agoras- 
tocles, looking at his sweetheart, has 
exclaimed fervently that she 
Venus whom he would worship, and he 
goes further by declaring (vs. 289) that 
he would rather be loved by the courte 
san than by the gods. Perhaps the general 
word di which he uses instead of an 
individual name may have softened this 
challenge to deity; but even the protec 
tion of vagueness is abandoned in later 
lines (vss. 1219-1220) when the youth 
declares that if he were Jupiter, he 
would drive Juno away and marry the 
courtesan. The same idea is repeated in 
the Truculentus when Diniarchus, em 
bracing his mistress, exclaims that his} 
fortune surpasses Jupiter’s (vs. 372). 
Perhaps Philolaches in the Mostellaria 
is the materialist of the group wher, 
speaking of freeing his mistress, lhe/ 
remarks gloatingly that if he had sact- 
ficed an ox to Jupiter with the money he 
had paid for the girl, he would not have 
invested it as well (vss. 241-242). Eve} ! 
though the ancients customarily bar 
gained with their gods, this is hardly the 
kind of calculation to be expected of 
devout worshiper. br 
notoriously treacherous. The braggart soldier, too, in order b 
. A few examples will demonstrate enlarge his own importance, found the 
— Plautus’s treatment of the gods. One of gods useful for comparison. In the Miles in 


ferent to his deities, but to laugh at 
them.’’ While some authorities do not 
i agree with Fowler,® his view acquires 
considerable weight when Plautus’s open 
mockery of the Graeco-Roman gods is 
noted. A survey of his comedies brings 
to light all degrees of disrespect for the 
gods: a tendency to reduce them to 
— human level by drawing comparisons be- 
tween them and mortals; a certain casual, 
unpremeditated lack of respect, signi- 
ficant because it indicates a habit of 
thought; a deliberate attitude of flip- 
pancy, betrayed by remarks much too 
frequent to be accidental; intentional 
disregard for oracles and religious laws, 
coupled at times with outright defiance. 
Many of the gods who are thought of as 
members of the Graeco-Roman hierarchy 
receive little or no mention in the plays. 
Much earlier, an increasing tendency to- 
ward monotheism had begun to convert 
Jupiter into a supreme deity while the 
other gods became proportionately less 
important.’ It is therefore to be expected 
that Jupiter would be referred to most 
often. Because of the nature of the plots, 
however, Venus comes in for a good 
oo share of attention, and there is also fre- 
ora quent mention of Neptune as the ruler 
of a domain which the Romans found 
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Gloriosus (vs. 1265), for example, Pyrgo- 
polynices claims descent from Venus 
when he wishes to picture himself as a 
great lover. Again, in boasting of his 
extraordinarily long life he asserts that 
he was born one day later than Jupiter, 
whereupon his slave immediately points 
out that it is only because Jupiter is 
older than Pyrgopolynices by this one 
day that the latter is not ruling in heaven 
(vss. 1081-1082). In the same manner 
Stratophanes in the Truculentus swagger- 
ingly calls himself Mars when he arrives 
at the house of his mistress and addres- 
ses her as Neriene (vs. 515). These 
boasting warriors, being objects of ridi- 
cule, could not have been taken very 
seriously by the spectators. Most of their 
speeches would have been laughed at 
and forgotten; but this very fact might 
have added to the impropriety of com- 
parisons between these foolish fellows 
and the gods. 

In the Captivi (vss. 864-866) Erga- 
silus, the parasite, calls himself Hegio’s 
Jupiter because he is bringing Hegio 
good news and hopes to get a meal in 
payment. For the master of the household 
to be referred to as Jupiter does. not 
seem to have been uncommon. Lysidamus 
thus refers to himself in the Casina 
(vss. 331-337) when he is promising a 
reward to his bailiff. But his manner is 
swaggering, and the reward is to be 
given if the underling helps this Jupiter 
carry out a vicious scheme to gain ac- 
cess to a beautiful slave girl. The 
bailiff himself remains quite unimpressed 
by his master’s appropriation of the 
god’s name and shrewdly remarks that 
these human Jupiters have a way of dy- 
ing off and therefore afford no very reli- 
able protection. The title would ordinarily 
serve merely to indicate a man’s position 
as head of a household; but Lysidamus’ 
braggadocio and lewdness as well as his 
henpecked status render it, though it is 
probably satiric, unsuited to him and 
insulting to Jupiter. 
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Probably Jupiter never descended 
much lower in the social scale than he 
does in the Pseudolus when Calidorus 
applies the chief god’s name to the pimp 
Ballio (who has made a deceptive pro- 
mise not to sell Calidorus’ sweetheart), 
and orders the slave Pseudolus to bring 
some lambs for sacrifice. There is an 
interesting contrast in manner among the 
three characters in this scene (vss. 326- 
335). Calidorus, completely taken in by 
Ballio’s empty promise, is so delighted 
that he breaks into exuberant horse-play. 
Ballio gets a sort of sardonic enjoyment 
out of this opportunity to trick a member 
of the social class which looked down 
upon, even while it used, people of his 
own profession. Pseudolus ignores his 
gullible young master and maintains a 
grimly menacing attitude toward Ballio, 
who soon realizes that he is not mislead- 
ing the canny slave. Yet, in spite of the 
difference in their moods and their social 
ranks, all three men are equally ready to 
continue with no qualms the comparison 
between Ballio and Jupiter. 

From this brief survey it can be seen 
that Plautus observed no limitations in 
these comparisons involving gods. Any 
character, of whatever social rank or 
moral caliber, might be likened to a god 
and the result for the mortal might be 
anything from honor to ridicule. For the 
deity, however, the effect was likely to 
be degrading in greater or less degree. 

One finds significant instances of in- 
cidental disregard for the gods and their 
shrines and worship. An interesting ex- 
ample is found in the Rudens (vss. 131- 
136) in the speech of Daemones, who is 
apparently a man of at least average 
piety. He complains that he is always 
having to furnish water or fire or some 
kind of vessels for sacrifices at the altar 
of Venus near his house. His words be- 
tray a resentment rather unexpected 
under the circumstances, especially when 
he adds that he seems to have acquired 
his vessels and well for Venus and not 
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for himself. Apparently Daemones con- 
sidered it neither a duty nor a privilege 
to serve the goddess by lending his pos- 
sessions te her worshipers and did not 
stand sufficiently in awe of her to re- 
frain from expressing his feelings. Fur- 
ther, his words suggest a widespread 
lack of concern about the welfare and 
support of the gods, a conclusion sub- 
stantiated by the priestess of the tem- 
ple, who explains to the girls seeking 
refuge with her that no woman is more 
compassionate than she but that she is 
extremely poor and can hardly keep alive, 
especially since she serves Venus at 
her own expense (vss. 281-283). More 
significant as linking a state divinity 
with immoral practices which became 
ever more widespread at Rome’ are the 
descriptions in the Poenulus of the 
temple of Venus as a place where courte- 
sans for sale or hire are put on exhibi- 
tion (vss. 191-192, 264-270, 339-340). 

Flippancy in references to the gods is 
so frequent in Plautus that audiences 
must surely have come to expect it in 
his plays. Probably they accepted as 
nothing unusual such harmless impudence 
as that of the cook in the Pseudolus 
when he boasts of his skill and of the 
appeal of his dishes: Jupiter, he says, 
has the odors from these dishes for 
dinner every day and in case the cook 
has no opportunity to prepare a meal the 
god goes to bed without dining (vss. 844- 
846). There are numerous instances, 
however, in which mortals presume to 
speak for the gods. In the Poenulus, for 
example,a beautiful courtesan announces 
that she is going to the temple to propi- 
tiate Venus, to which her lover Agoras- 
tocles gaily replies that he himself will 
vouch for Venus, that she is propitious 
(vs. 334). Later in the same play, after 
a prayer which Hanno addresses to Jupi- 
ter, Agorastocles airily remarks (vss. 
1191-1193) that he himself, whom Jupiter 
regards with fear, will see to it that the 
god grants Hanno’s petitions. Trachalio 
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in the Rudens, upon hearing the prayer of 
two shipwrecked girls, is just as offici. 
ous with his advice to Venus whom he 
counsels to grant their requests since he 


considers them quite fair (vss. 702-704), 
The deity Hercules comes in for unquali- 
fied reproach in the Stichus (vs. 395) 
when the parasite Gelasimus hears that 
his patron has returned bringing other 
parasites. 

This complaint is voiced by Gelasimus 
in all earnestness; but it, as well as the 
other four passages to which reference 
has been made, is obviously intended to 
supply humor. The numerous lines con 
cerning, or addressed to, Neptune are 
also in large part comedy verging on 
the slap-stick variety.” Indeed, the many 
allusions to the lord of the ocean sug 
gest that Neptune had already degener-. 
ated into an early edition of Davy Jones- 
a creature of superstition not to be 
mocked when one was actually making a 
voyage but quite harmless and even a 
object of fun when one was safe on land 
All such impertinent speeches as those 
mentioned in the last two paragraphs- 
speeches which offer advice, officious 
suggestions, and reproaches to the gods- 
would surely encourage in spectators 
who heard them frequently a similar habit 
of flippancy toward deities supposed to 
hold, officially at least, a position of 
honor and sanctity. 

The passages discussed thus far offer 
examples of irreverence which, though it 
may be daring, is generally the result of 
carelessness or light-hearted persiflage. 
There are characters in Plautus, however, 
who deliberately disregard religious laws 
and practices, even to the extent some 
times of becoming unpleasantly defiant 
the gods. An interesting point here is 
that these characters are usually repre 
sentatives of the lower classes, beim 
most often parasites and pimps. In the 
Asinaria we find a slave Leonida appa 
ently flinging a challenge to Jupite 
when in threatening another slave he de 
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clares that though Jupiter himself came 
to plead this slave’s cause it would not 
prevent punishment (vss. 414-416). Here, 
however, Leonida is acting out a counter- 
feit scene with the other slave in the 
attempt to defraud a stranger of money; 
hence his remarks can hardly be taken 
as indicative of his real feelings, but 
they would not be without effect in 
further accustoming the spectators to 
irreverences on the stage. Probably little 
more significance should be attached to 
the words of Harpax, the messenger of 
the soldier in the Pseudolus, when he 
says that he would not trust a cent to 
Pseudolus though the latter were Jupi- 
ter’s treasurer (vss. 628-629). But the 
declaration of the pimp Ballio in the 
same play, that profit comes before re- 
ligious worship, may be taken as a 
plain statement of his own sentiments 
(vss. 265-269). Pseudolus’s ensuing 
comment to the effect that Ballio is be- 
littling the gods whom men ought to fear 
is condemnatory but has somehow a 
merely dutiful tone without the force of 
Ballio’s emphatic statement. 

One of the most signal examples of 
insolence toward the gods is found in 
the Poenulus (vss. 449-467) where the 
pimp Lycus describes his retaliation 
against Venus, whose favor he had been 
unable to win even with the sacrifice of 
six lambs, and predicts that the other 
gods will be less greedy when they 
learn how he got even with her; he winds 
up this enlightening account of his re- 
ligious activities by denouncing as 
untrustworthy ‘the priest who had pro- 
phesied misfortune for him. Apparently 
this is the ultimate perversion of the 
ancient custom of bargaining with the 
gods. Of this practice in its acceptable 
form the fishermen in the Rudens (vs. 
305) speak when they suggest worshiping 
Venus in order that she may graciously 
help them. There is also in this play a 
nore philosophic expression of the same 
idea in the speech of Palaestra (vss. 185- 
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198) after she has been shipwrecked. She 
asks if such misfortune is her reward for 
having lived a blameless life without sin 
against parents or gods and wonders what 
punishment the guilty will receive if the 
innocent are so oppressed. Thus while 
ancient notion of barter between gods 
and men has here advanced from a literal 
to an ethical concept, in the case of 
Lycus of the Poenulus the same idea 
has degenerated into the lowest formula 
of exchange — a commercial transaction 
in which profit alone figures and all 
thought of homage to a deity is forgotten. 
Lycus’s gloating over his outwitting of 
Venus reveals not merely that he sacri- 
fices to her only to gain certain benefits 
but also that his attitude toward her is 
exactly what he might be expected to 
show toward a fellow businessman with 
whom he was trying to strike a bar- 
gain. He even presumes to determine for 
himself just what omens he will accept 
from Venus. If they are good, he will pay; 
if not, the goddess can do without 
sacrificial meat. 

Lycus continues his sneers at Venus 
and her priests until he finds that he has 
been roundly tricked by Agorastocles. At 
this point we might expect Plautus to 
have the pimp admit that he had done 
wrong in thinking he could outwit the 
goddess, Instead, while he grants rather 
incidentally that the priests had been 
right, instead of blaming himself for not 
having trusted them, he berates them for 
being so quick to fulfil their bad omens 
and so slow with good ones (vss. 746- 
793). It is clear that he never thinks of 
them as representatives of a divinity to 
be honored by men; instead he seems to 
regard them much as some people regard 
fortune-tellers today — with a certain 
amount of superstitious credence but 
without true respect. Of course, since 
Lycus is the villain of the play, the 
spectators would not feel sympathy with 
him nor would they ‘consciously accept 
his viewpoint. Still, the whole passage 
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could hardly failto undermine the general 
respect for Venus, since being the butt 
of a pimp’s ridicule could hardly lend 
dignity to anyone, man or god. 

Brutal as Lycus is, Labrax of the 
Rudens is perhaps the most detestable of 
all Plautus’s pimps. He is completely 
ruthless in his disregard both of the gods 
and of the rights and happiness of other 
people. Although a temple was supposed 
to be an inviolable place of refuge, 
Labrax tries (vss. 513-727) to drag away 
from the shrine of Venus the two girls he 
claims as his property and handles the 
priestess roughly because she wishes to 
help them. Showing not the least fear of 
the goddess, he does not hesitate to 
swear by her altar even when he has no 
intention of remaining faithful to his oath 
(vss. 1332-1356). In fact he openly 
scorns religious laws as he informs 
Daemones of his determination to regain 
possession of the girls (vss. 724-727). 
A little later he reiterates his nefarious 
purpose, this time extending his chal- 
lenge to include Jupiter as well as Venus 
(vss. 783-784); and afterward, when he 
lays claim to the trunk which has been 
salvaged from the water, he defies the 
ruler of gods and men once again (vs. 
1361). Labrax is not a comic character. 
He is a grim, despicable man engaged in 
the most contemptible of all trades and 
willing to do any injury to others for the 
sake of profit. The audience would enjoy 
the baffling of a villain. But actually, in 
the end, Labrax is not very severely 
punished. Although he has defied the 
gods, violated the sanctity of a temple, 
and sneered at religious laws in general, 
he incurs no penalty beyond the loss of 
one of the girls and a comparatively 
small sum of money (vss. 1281-1287, 
1384-1412). To say the least, then, the 
example of Labrax could hardly have 
acted as a deterrent upon any who were 
inclined to spurn the gods. 

Some significance should no doubt be 
attached to the fact that Plautus makes 
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only people of the lowest ranks of soci. | 


ety seriously and maliciously defiant of 
the gods, although it may be doubted that 
his reason for following such a policy 
stemmed from concern for maintaining the 
people’s faith. It is more probable that 
he was simply increasing the repulsive. 


ness of his pimps by putting them as _ 


completely as possible at variance with 
the conventions of society. In the long 


run, their defiance of divine beings and | 
laws probably did much less to destroy © 
the people’s loyalty to the state gods 
than did the flippancies of the young gal- 
lants and the witticisms of their clever 
slaves. 

The Amphitryon has been reserved for 
individual consideration because there is 


nothing else like it in extant Roman 


comedy. The very fact that such a play 
could be produced suggests that popular 
respect for the Graeco-Roman gods was 
running low. Otherwise the chief of these 
gods could hardly have been portrayed as 
a creature without dignity or moral princi- 
ples who went about like a cheap magi- 
cian using his divine power to help him 
seduce innocent women. As it would 
offend the modern sense of fair play to 
see a mortal — and a heroic mortal at 
that — struggling helplessly against a 
deity who by use of his superhuma 
power took such unfair advantage, s0 
very likely would the Roman have felt’ 
injustice in the relations between Jupi- 
ter and Amphitryon. Further, in view o 
the fact that Alcmena is mrp 
as a paragon of virtue, it would seem 

wholly natural for the early Roman, | 
with his ideal of strict morality” 

for matrons, to disapprove of Jupiter's | 
manner of deceiving her. There is a gool 
deal of irony in Mercury’s indignation 
when Sosia somewhat disrespectfully re} 
marks, in exclaiming about the unusual | 
length of the night, that Sol must bk) 
drunk and asleep (vss. 279-286). Ye! 
Sosia has every right to think, as Mer! 
cury accuses him of thinking, that the) 
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gods are no better than himself; this the 
audience would doubtless have perceived, 
since its sympathy would probably have 
been with the mystified slave rather than 
with the censured gods. The mere fact 
that Mercury, who is Sosia’s counterpart 
throughout the play, actually resents the 
slave’s suspicions adds to the ridicule 
with which Plautus' surrounds the 
two gods. 

It is true that mythology had long pic- 
tured Jupiter as appearing in changed 
form to maidens with whom he fell in 
love. Further, it must be recognized that 
an anthropomorphic god does not inspire 
in the human being the same attitude that 
a more remote spiritual deity creates. A 
god who looks and acts like a mortal can 
logically expect to be judged more or 
less according to human standards. Still 
the mere fact that he is thought of as 
possessing superhuman powers sets a 
limit to man’s audacity in dealing with 
him. Though mythology, legend, and 
tragedy had recounted the quarrels, loves, 
and moral laxities of the gods, such ac- 
counts had generally been characterized 
by a certain tone of dignity and respect, 
not by the flippancy and derision so 
often apparent in the fabulae palliatae.”” 

Whatever may have been the individual 
reaction to the Amphityron among the 
spectators — whether it was mere care- 
less enjoyment, cynical amusement, re- 
sentment, disgust, or shock — the total 
effect must have been decreased regard 
for Jupiter and Mercury. A human being 
is unlikely to maintain for long his con- 
fidence in a god not superior to himself. 
If Jupiter took on, in the common mind, 
the aspect of a cheating philanderer and 
Mercury the semblance of a tricky slave, 
they were certainly no longer superior to 
mortals; in fact they were placed on a 
level with character types far from ad- 
mirable. Sosia in his bafflement arouses 
amusement; Amphitryon and Alcmena, 
both of high integrity, win sympathy; but 
Jupiter and Mercury are neither humorous 


nor honorable — they are cheap tricksters 
with moral standards far below those of 
the human characters (vss. 506-507, 
510-511). They openly regard their divi- 
nity as sufficient justification for any 
fault; at no point do they betray the least 
sense of the responsibility inherent in 
godship except in agreeing that Alcmena 
must not be left to bear the blame for 
Jupiter’s acts’ (vss. 492-495, 869-872). 
If it is argued that after all this is a 
farce and serious moral considerations 
are not expected, then should it not fur- 
ther be contended that the state gods, 
who must in the common mind have been 
connected in some degree with moral 
standards,” do not belong in such a play? 

It remains to call attention more syste- 
matically than has yet been done to the 
types of characters who lend their voices 
to conscious or unconscious maligning of 
the gods. Except for the ill-natured de- 
fiance which, as has been noticed, was 
usually put in the mouths of characters 
of the lowest social and moral types, 
class distinctions make no difference in 
religious attitude. Without an exhaustive 
check, the names of characters repre- 
senting seven stock types in more than 
half of Plautus’ extant plays can be 
listed. Among the slaves who in some 
manner make light of the gods are Sosia 
(Amphitryon), Leonida (Asinaria), Olym- 
pio (Casina), Palestrio (Miles Gloriosus), 
Tranio (Mostellaria), Pseudolus (P seudo- 
lus), and Trachalio (Rudens). Since by 
nature the Plautine slave was a voluble, 
mischief-loving trickster, it might be 
argued that no great reverence should be 
expected from him. The young men of the 
plays, however, supposedly represent the 
upper social stratum; yet we find belittl- 
ing the gods by their pert remarks Philo- 
laches (Mostellaria), Agorastocles (Poe- 
nulus), Calidorus (Pseudolus), and Dini- 
archus (Truculentus). If there is any 
group from which we would surely expect 
mouth worship, it is the fathers of these 
young men, the old men, who are presum- 
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ably the pillars of society; yet Daemones 
(Rudens), Lysidamus (Casina), and 
Theopropides (Mostellaria) all betray at 
one time or another a lack of the proper 
respect for some god. Soldiers who bring 
ridicule upon the gods are Pyrgopoly- 
nices (Miles Gloriosus), Harpax (Pseudo- 
lus), and Stratophanes (Truculentus). 
Among others of those who at times treat 
the gods with scant ceremony are the 
parasites Ergasilus (Captivi), Gelasimus 
(Stichus), and Saturio (Persa); the pimps 
Lycus (Poenulus), Ballio (Pseudolus), 
and [Labrax (Rudens),; the courtesans 
Adelphasium (Poenulus) and Ampelisca 
(Rudens). Among miscellaneous charac- 
ters who indulge in levity at the expense 
of some divinity are a cook in the 
Pseudolus, a swindler in the Trinummus, 
and Charmides, the friend of the pimp 
Labrax in the Rudens. A better cross- 
section of society could harldy be found. 
It would be unreasonable, therefore, to 
discount the pernicious influence of 
these comments on the score that the 
characters who spoke them represented 
some unimportant or despised class of 
society. 

It should be pointed out that Plautus 
does at times show proper reverence for 
deity. The whole tone of the Captivi 
suggests something near veneration for 
certain frequently mentioned but unidenti- 
fied di, and the slave Tyndarus asserts 
the existence of a god who hears and 
sees the activities of men and who re- 
wards the good and punishes the wicked 
(vss. 313-315). In other Plautine come- 
dies there are passages which endow 
certain characters with sincere reverence 
for Graeco-Roman gods specifically.” 
Such an attitude occasionally expressed, 
however, cannot counteract the effects of 
the many lines which in one way or 
another belittle the gods. One who feels 
genuine respect for a god does not deli- 
berately challenge divine anger by skep- 
ticism at any time. Plautus’ feeling 
cannot, therefore, be determined by 


weighing his reverent against his irrey. 
erent remarks,"* nor is it justifiable to 
conclude that a theater audience con 
sisting of individuals who truly honored 


the stage gods would complacently accept | 


whatever unfavorable comments a play. 


wright might choose to make about those | 


gods so long as he was careful to in 
clude some lines which showed the cor 


rect regard. Indeed, Plautus’ very irrey- © 
erence bears witness to that skepticism © 


regarding the Graeco-Roman gods which 
has already been mentioned as probably 


current in his time. It seems unlikely that _ 


people as vehement in their expressionof | 
approval and disapproval as were the 
spectators in the Roman theater would 
have countenanced his disrespectful | 
treatment of their state gods if their own © 
loyalty had not begun to weaken. Drama | 
both reflects and foreshadows social 
change. Frequently it is somewhat in 
advance of public thinking; and, because 
the attitudes of characters in drama in- 
evitably affect the thinking of spectators 
who see these attitudes portrayed re 
peatedly, the theater may insensibly 
move its audiences further in a direction 
in which they are already tentatively 
faced. Hence, if the Romans were al- 
ready growing skeptical, the irreverence 
in the Plautine plays more than any 
other aspect could be expected to affect 
their attitude toward the state gods. ; 
Plautus had probably learned that his 
bold and unrestrained jollity at divine 
expense intrigued his audiences, and his | 
obvious enjoyment of his own impious 
levities suggests that he himself had m 
great respect for the gods of his city. lt 
is therefore not surprising if he gave) 
more thought to the success of his plays 
than to their consequences for the state 
religion, and there was apparently noth 
ing to prevent his writing as he pleased.” 
There seem to have been no laws under 
which the subject-matter of plays could 
be censored except, of course, those 
which forbade the mention of individuals 
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by name.*® Since, however, the state 


controlled stage productions, it might be 
argued that any play which seemed likely 
to weaken public fealty to the state gods 
would have been banned. This argument 
fails to take politics into account. Most 
plays in republican Rome were directly 
in charge of the aediles, whose advance- 
ment in office was so closely linked with 
the magnificence and popular appeal of 
the games they gave that they often con- 
tributed enormous sums from their own 
pockets to assure the success of those 
games.'” These aediles are thought to 
have selected and bought, either per- 
sonally or through agents, the plays to. 
be produced.”* If there was any power of 
censorship, it apparently rested in their 
hands. In view of the amount of money 
spent on the entertainments, it would 
seem natural for them to choose the type 
of comedy which experience had shown 
would hold the greatest popular appeal 
and so garner the most votes for the 
sponsor in his next race for office. It is 
very possible that these politicians some- 
times lacked the insight to envision the 
possible influence upon society and the 
state of such attitudes as that displayed 
by Plautus toward the gods. Politicians 
are not always noted for their foresight 
or indeed for their willingness to sacri- 
fice their personal interests for the good 
of the nation. Hence, even if more 
thoughtful persons entertained some mis- 
givings as to the effect the Plautine 
dramas might have upon the vitality of 
the state religion, the aediles may well 
have ignored this whole question when 
selecting their plays. 

In conclusion, then, examination has 
revealed the flippancy and general lack 
of respect which characterize many of 
Plautus’ allusions to the state gods. It 
is obviously impossible to measure ac- 
curately the influence exerted by lines 
spoken from the stage or to speak with a 
high degree of assurance about public at- 
titudes in so remote a period. Neverthe- 
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less, as Augustus’s nostalgic efforts to 
revitalize the divinities of Rome prove, 
serious deterioration of the religion 
which had been so important a bond be- 
tween the individual citizen and his 
government did occur; and it is reason- 
able to believe, on the basis of the evi- 
dence uncovered within the plays, that 
Plautus and perhaps some other writers 
of fabulae palliatae contributed material- 
ly, with their irreverent witticisms and 
shameless travesties, to the gradual 
weakening of public loyalty to the 
state gods. 

HAZEL M. TOLIVER 
University of Kansas City 

NOTES 


*T. Macci Plauti Menaechmi, ed. P. Thor- 
esby Jones (Oxford, 1929), p. 11; The Cap- 
tives and Trinummus of Plautus, ed. E. P. 
Morris (Boston, 1898), pp. x, xiii-xiv; Teuf- 
fel’s History of Roman Literature, revised 
by Ludwig Schwabe (London, 1891) I, p. 145; 
F. A. Wright, Three Roman, Poets — Plautus, 
Catullus, Ovid — Their Lives, Times and 
Works (London, 1938), pp. 42-43. 

In regard to Roman divinities, both the 
ancient animistic deities and the Graeco- 
Roman gods, see Franz Altheim, A History 
of Roman Religion (London, 1938, pp. 234-235, 
242, 245-47, 249-55, 264-65, 268-70, 280, 
284-85; W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People from the 
Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus 
(London, 1911), pp. 226-35, 319; Roman 
Ideas of Deity in the Last Century before 
the Christian Era (London, 1914), pp. 11-15, 
27; Cyril Bailey, Phases in the Religion of 
Ancient Rome (Berkeley, Calif., i932), pp. 
109-143; Jesse Benedict Carter, The Reli- 
gion of Numa and other Essays on the 
Religion of Ancient Rome (London, 1906), 
pp. 10-26, 30-61. 

*W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman People from the Earliest 
Times to the Age of Augustus (London, 1911), 
pp- 335-338. Lily Ross Taylor has an inter- 
esting chapter entitled ‘‘Manipulating the 
State Religion’’ in her book Party Politics 
in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley, Calif., 1949), 
pp. 76-97. 

“Cicero, Div. 2. 24. 51; Leg. 2. 11. 26, 12. 
30; Nat. Deor. 1. 22. 61, 26. 71; Augustine, 
Civ. Dei 4. 27, 31, 32; Lactantius, Jnst. Div. 
2. 3. 2. Cf. Georgia Williams Leffingwell, 

(See page 62) 
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WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 


LITERAE HUMANIORES REDIVIVAE? 


PERHAPS it’s the cool, bracing air 
of this August morning bringing the 
briny scent of the sounding sea across 
afew wooded stades. Perhaps it is pure 
relief from the hottest summer Washing- 
ton has known in many a harvest moon. 
Or perhaps it is a feeling of hope re- 
newed that comes from reading some 
ffty-odd clippings culled from sundry 
newspapers, books and magazines in 
divers parts of the country within the 
past few months. 

It matters little—although it is a mat- 
ter for editorial regret—that these clip- 
pings represent the gleanings of a scant 
half baker’s dozen. Nor does it matter 
that they comprise only an infinitesimal 
fragment of the written word in the 
United States for even one day. What 
does matter is that they encompass a 
microscopic cross section of current 
witings and writers and reflect a daily 
debt to Greece and Rome. 

Here is a letter to the editor of The 
Jashington Post (July 14, 1952) in 
which the writer calls attention to a 
mistake made by a well known American 
scholar, college professor and ex-Con- 
gessman in a recent public address. He 
highlights the mistake in his opening 
paragraph: ‘““The gentle Roman poet, 
lorace, in a memorable and oft-quoted 
line, says, ‘Even the worthy Homer 
sometimes nods.’ And so do some of our 
moderns....’’ 

In sharp contrast with this is a pub- 
licity gag reported by the Associated 
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Press from Hollywood (June 12, 1952) 
and sent in by Colonel Brady. Pupils in 
a Latin class of Fairfax High School 
tried to persuade their teacher, Profes- 
sor David McGrath, to omit the final 
examination. The professor, being an 
unreasonable optimist, said he didn’t 
see how it could be done “unless Zsa 
Zsa Gabor should drop in to see us.”’ 
But he had not reckoned on the extra- 
curricular contacts of one pupil who 
knew, as it chanced, Miss Gabor’s 
press agent. To the amazement of the 
teacher and delight of the class on the 
morning of the final in walked Zsa Zsa 
herselfl ‘‘This is the biggest thing 
that’s happened to Latin since the fall 
of the Roman Empire,’’ hyperbolized 
McGrath. And with equal abandon he 
wrote on the blackboard: “‘Zsa Zsa om- 
nit vincit,’’ which the learned reported 
translated—correctly for his non-latin 
readers. One concludes that Caesar in 
this instance lost a minor skirmish. 
Shall we say, however, that Latin won 
a minor public victory? 

In still a different vein is the ‘‘Stu- 
dent’s Corner’’ in the Worcester (Mass.) 
Daily Telegram for August 11, 1952. 
The writer, who goes under the pseu- 
donym of ‘‘Uncle Ray,”’ tells his youth- 
ful readers that ‘‘a man named [ucian 
was a pioneer in writing about the idea 

of making a trip to the moon.’’ 
After identifying Lucian as a Greek who 
lived on the island of Samos about 18 
centuries ago, he continues: ‘‘In a book 
of fancy, Lucian told of a man who rose 
to the moon after his boat was blown 
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upward by a waterspout! Later the hero 
in another story by Lucian made a pair 
of wings and flew to the moon!”’ 

Uncle Ray then proceeds to insult 
his readers’ intelligence by explaining 
that the moon, as close to the earth as 
it might seem, was really about a quar- 
ter of a million miles away and a 
“‘waterspout never could send a man a 
millionth part’? of that distance. Nor 
could a man fly to the moon with a pair 
of wings either, for “even if the wings 
worked, they would need air to work 
against. Most of the space between the 
earth and the moon is without air’’! 

The writer concludes with this re- 
vealing comment about Lucian’s woeful 
ignorance: “If that Greek had known 
more about the moon, he would have 
written less—or at least would have 
given his hero a better way to get there’’! 

Although few articles of this type 
come to our att: ation, this one suggests 
an important area too much neglected 
by classicists. Isn’t it about time for 
someone who knows more about Lucian 
to adapt some of his stories, and other 
material from ancient writers, for ju- 
venile readers? As an example of what 
may be done there is Doubleday and 
Company’s “‘Liberated Latin, freely 
collected and translated’’ by Dick Shaw 
and zanily cartooned by O. Soglow. (A 
closer parallel would be something com- 
parable to ‘“‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare.’’) It is encouraging to see a num- 
ber of novels recently published with 
classical material and backgrounds. 
C. W. Ceram’s Gods, Graves and Schol- 
ars; Robert Raynold’s The Sinner of 
Saint ‘Ambrose, and SPOR by Paul Hyde 
Bonnor. These are valuable not only 
for their content but also, from this de- 
partment’s point of view, because the 
reviews and advertisements, which are 


widely published and read, have many | 
references to ancient authors and times, 
All these are healthy signs of a con 
tinuing interest in the classics on the 
part of the reading public. Healthy also 
is the entrance of those who might be | 
termed “‘unprofessional’’ classicists 
into the scholarly field. Two that come 
to mind are W. H. Auden, the well known 
poet, who edited The Portable Greek 
Reader a few years ago, and Basil Da. 
venport, whose The Portable Roman 
Reader is just out. Intended for the 
general reader, they will undoubtedly 
be used as texts in some college classes 
or as supplements to other texts pub 
lished in the last five or ten years which 
also have some general sale. These 
two books may never make the list of 
best sellers but they have been favor 
ably received and illustrate the growing 
appeal of classical studies for pro 
fessional writers of note in other fields, 

It might be said that the reverse is! 
true in the case of Gilbert Highet, An 
thon Professor of Latin at Columbia, 
Long a successful teacher, translator 
and exponent of things classical, he 
established himself as a_ professional 
writer with his scholarly book, The 
Classical Tradition, and again with his 
The ‘Art of Teaching. His series of 
radio talks on books has been called’ 
the most erudite and pleasing since 
those of the late Alexander Woolcott,” 
and in September he became the Book! 
Editor for Harper’s Magazine. All these} 
varied activities, scholarly, urbane ani/ 
witty, have been widely hailed in th 
nation’s press and the cause of the 
classics has benefitted immeasurably. 


This is not to say that others in ovf ji 


midst have not, by their writing, teack§ 
ing and public addresses, aided thf 


cause immensely. But there have bee} i 
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all too few who have been able to com- 
bine scholarly work with public appeal. 
It is not that we need less scholarly 
achievements, but greater universality 
and more of the humanistic approach. 
Classical studies should illuminate not 
only classical scholarship but also hu- 
man life. They cannot continue to be 
the great civilizing medium they should 
be if they are confined to little circles 
of concentric knowledge understood 
only by members of a select and sacred 
cult. The great literatures and cultures 
of the past were not developed in a 
vacuum. They cannot be kept in a 
vacuum and be expected to extend their 
influence or even to survive. 

The various ‘“‘signs’’ pointed out 
above indicate to this writer that the 
foundations for a real revival of classi- 
cal studies in this country are being 
laid. In this column he has dealt with 
what might be called the ‘‘literary’’ 
evidence, and by no means with all of 
that. In subsequent issues this year he 
hopes to assemble additional evidence 
of this and other kinds and to this end 
he bespeaks the largest possible coop- 
eration from all friends and teachers of 
the classics. What is happening to the 
classics in your school and community? 
What have you read in newspapers and 
magazines that would be of interest to 
this column? What about editorials and 
news items that show classical influ- 
ences? Clip them out and send them in. 
One such article by itself may seem 
small and insignificant but many such 
articles together would make an im- 
pressive story. 

In the meantime here is a ‘‘problem’’ 
in which readers from the Middle West 
can be of specific assistance. 

A full page advertisement appeared 
in The Indianapolis Star (Sec. 4, p. 11) 
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for December 2, 1951 (sent in recently 
by Miss Maude FE. Bryan, retired Latin 
teacher of Bloomington, Indiana). It was 
sponsored and presumably paid for by 
the ‘Small Business Economic Founda- 
tion,’’ with headquarters at Evanston, 
Illinois. Big headlines ran across the 
top of the page and continued around 
the head of a Roman soldier, possibly 
Julius Caesar: 


“WHY REPEAT THE SAME MISTAKES 
OF 2,000 YEARS AGO...which caused 
the ROMAN REPUBLIC TO COLLAPSE 
IN 40 B.C. and which made JULIUS CAE- 
SAR A MILITARY DICTATOR.Why do we 
make the same mistakes as the Romans, 
who failed to understand and insist on a 
moral purpose for their government? 


“ROMANS made these mistakes about 
2,000 years ago — 


1. Farmers were given land which was paid 
for from the taxes of other people. , 

2. Business men and wage-earners were 
paid for public works programs, which 
were created for the benefit of privileged 
groups but paid for from the taxes of 
others. 

3. People, who didn’t work, were sold 
wheat at 1/10 to 1/2 the market price. 
This was paid for from the taxes of 
others. 


“ROMANS LET THE FORCE OF THEIR 
GOVERNMENT TAKE AWAY THE PRO- 
PERTY AND LIBERTY OF SOME PEO- 
PLE, TO PROVIDE AIDS AND SPECIAL 
SERVICES TO OTHERS. 


‘AMERICANS are making the same 
takes today! For in 1950 — 


mis- 


1. Farmers were given over 2 billion dol- 
lars for price supports, subsidies and 
loans which came from the taxes of 
other people. 

2. Business men and wage-earners were 
paid over 9 billion dollars for public 
works programs, which were created for 
the benefit of privileged groups but paid 
for from the taxes of others. 

3. People, who didn’t work, were given over 
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one billion dollars for special assistance 
—paid for from the taxes of others. 


LIKE THE ROMANS, AMERICANS ALSO 
LET THEIR GOVERNMENT TAKE AWAY 
THE PROPERTY AND LIBERTY OF 
SOME PEOPLE FOR THE SPECIAL 
BENEFIT OF OTHERS. 

Copyright 1951, F. W. Overesch 


If Freedom is to survive, each one of us 
must insist on a moral purpose for our 
government. 

This column would like to know in 
how many papers this advertisement ap- 
peared and what, if any, replies were 
made to point out the errors of fact and 
implication to be found in almost every 
line. 

There may be some among us who 
feel that classicists should not take 
part in any political issues and discus- 
sions. Many of us are not qualified to 
speak ‘with authority about such com- 
plicated matters, but those who are, 
this column feels, have a duty as citi- 
zens to speak out. By pointing out er- 
rors, by correcting false parallels and 
by citing lessons of the past applicable 
to the present we can serve our country 
and the cause of the classics. A recep- 
tive press and a wide public await us. 
The country needs the classics and 
the classics need the country. When 
was there a better time for these mutual 


needs to be fulfilled? 


PLAUTUS (from page 57) 
Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time 
of Plautus and Terence (New York, 1918), 
pp- 118-119. For further indications of the 
importance attached by leading men to popu- 
lar adherence to the state cult, see Polybius 
6. 56; 10. 2, 4-5; Cicero, Nat Deor. 1. 2. 3-4, 
27. 77; 2. 24-28. 63-71; 3. 2. 5; CAH VIII, 
464-465. 

5The evidence offered by later writers 
shows that the efforts to keep the people 
faithful to the national gods were successful 
enough to assure for the Graeco-Roman pan- 
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theon a place of some importance in Roman 
life far beyond the age of Plautus. Cicero 
(Div. 1. 2. 4, 44. 99), Livy (40. 34. 4, 51. 3, 


52. 3; 41. 28. 8-10; 42. 3, 28. 10-12), and | 


Dio Cassius (37. 34, 3-4, 44. 1; 45. 18, 3) 
all tell of the construction, the repair, and 
the dedication of various temples and statues ; 
to such divinities as Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, | 
Venus, and Diana; and it is most unlikely ‘ 
that the government of a people as practical 
and shrewd as the Romans would continue 
over a period of so many years to expend 
huge sums on temples and statues and take 
the trouble to observe strict rites of worship 
unless the influence upon the people remained 
vital enough to be considered beneficial fo 
the state. 

*Fowler, op. cit. (above, note 3), pp. 351- 
53; G. Colin, Rome et La Gréce de 204 
146 avant Jésus-Christ (Paris, 1905), pp, 
343-345; Leffingwell, op. cit. (above, note 
4), pp. 120-21, 123-24; Ph. E. Legrand, The 
New Greek Comedy, trans. James Loeb (New 
York, 1917), pp. 453-54. While the fabulae | 
palliatae were of foreign origin, it could 
hardly be argued for that reason that the/ 
Roman would have been unaffected by the 
attitudes they display toward the gods. It 
must be remembered that Rome was feeling | 
the lure of Hellenistic ways and that many of 
her citizens were beginning to admire and/ 
imitate Greek attitudes whether good or bad. 
See, for example, Harry E. Wedeck, Humow 
in Varro and Other Essays (Oxford, 1929), 
p. 40; Theodor Mommsen, The History of 
Rome, trans. William P. Dickson (New York, 
1868) Il, pp. 470-91; J. Wight Duff, A Liter 
ary History of Rome from the Origins to th 
Close of the Golden Age (London, 1909), pp. 
95-117; J. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism] 
in Antiquity — A Sketch of Its Developmen 
(Cambridge, 1934) II, pp. 1-3. See also the 
famous lines in Horace, Ep. 2. 1. 156-57, 

7W. Warde Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity 
in the Last Century before the Christian En} 
(London, 1914), pp. 29-54. 

*For comments on the extent of prostitutio! 
in Rome and its connection with the goddess) 
Venus see Paul Lacroix (Pierre ese 
History of Prostitution among All the Peoples 
of the World, from the Most Remote Antiquity 
to the Present Day, trans. Samuel Putnas 
(New York, 1931) I, pp. 199-217, 223-231, 
259- 289; Otto Kiefer, Sexual Life in Ancieniy 
Rome (New York, 1935), pp. 55-63; Harper's 
Dictionary of Classical Literature and Ani: 
quities, ed. Harry Thurston Peck (New Yat, 
1896), p. 1033. 


(See page 77) 
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The Language 


OWADAYS, WHEN IN THE EYES of 
Nac: high school population, attend- 
ing classes becomes merely an interlude 
between television shows, radio pro- 
grams, basketball games, dances, and the 
like, we teachers are given some keen 
competition in attracting and holding the 
interest of our pupils. If I am competing 
with Gorgeous George and Milton Berle, 
] must have something more to offer than 
a dry ““Take the next thirty lines for to- 
morrow.”’ It has been said that ‘‘educa- 
tion is that which remains after every- 
thing else is forgotten.’’ Our task, then, 
is to see that there is “‘something”’ re- 
maining. The process of education means 
that the student develops habits in ac- 
cordance with his rational nature. If, in 
teaching Latin, we try to instill into our 
pupils not only a knowledge of declen- 
sions, verb forms, etc., but also good, 
sound habits of learning, there will be 
“something’’ that will remain with the 
student and provide him with the contem- 
porary panacea for all ills—an education. 


_ That education would include, for exam- 


ple, certain ideals, certain critical ways 
of looking at things, a whole series of 
mental habits and attitudes which he did 
not have before studying Latin. This 
does not mean, of course, that the stu- 
dent’s intelligence quotient would be 
taised. No amount of Latin will change a 
dullard into a bright boy, or a bright boy 


_ into a genius; but psychological studies 


have shown that if the ideals or methods 
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taught are specific, the habit acquired 
will be specific; if they are general, the 
habits also will be general.’ 

The study of Latin is not to be realized 
purely through memorizations and habitua- 
tion.” To know by memory even an ample 
stock of ready-made sentences in a lan- 
guage is not the same as to know that 
language. But even if that scheme of 
learning a language through habituation 
alone were possible, it would have little 
educational value. The study of a lan- 
guage awakens in the student the reali- 
zation that language is a science, sub- 
ject to definite laws, and that its correct 
use requires the same precision and ac- 
curacy as mathematics. The student must, 
therefore, be prepared to do the hard work 
that such precision demands. He must 
develop a capacity for sustained effort in 
order to master the details of the foreign 
language. Viewing the study of language 
from this point then, we see that all stu- 
dents are not equipped to learn effectively 
a foreign language. The impediments may 
be of two kinds; intellectual or tempera- 
mental. Educational studies have shown 
that an intelligence quotient of approxi- 
mately 100, or a psychological percentile 
of 45, is necessary to enable a student to 
wrestle with the scientific aspect of lan- 
guage study. This means that about one- 
third of the average high school popula- 
tion should not be encouraged to take 
Latin. With the exception of mathematics, 
the other subjects in the curriculum do 


not have the strict sequence and the 
cumulation that is found in Latin; and a 
student in history or some other content 
subject may plod along from one semester 
to another with a minimum of assimila- 
tion. It is certainly unwise to enroll a 
student in a class where he is almost 
foredoomed to failure. 

In regard to the second obstacle to 
successful learning of Latin, namely, the 
temperament of the student, we all know 
that the verb “‘to teach’’ connotes’ ac- 
tivity on the part of at least two people. 
If all the activity is on one side of the 
desk, we have “‘instruction,’’ not “‘teach- 
ing.’’ St. Thomas Aquinas puts it this 
way: “‘All the agencies used in instruc- 
tion (parents, teachers, etc.,) form the 
instrumental efficient cause in education, 
while the personal initiative of the stu- 
dent constitutes the principal efficient 
cause. Thus, while others may offer in- 
struction, it is the student himself who 
either advances through discovery or 
places a barrier to the work of instruction 
by a passivity which disintegrates facul- 
ties rather than develops them.’” If, then, 
we are going to be teachers rather than 
instructors, we must exert all our efforts 
and employ all! our wiles to lead the stu- 
dent to learn in spite of himself. How we 
are to do this, of course, forms the vital 
part of the problem. In the next few para- 
graphs, I have attempted to show how we 
can teach good learning habits through 
our Latin teaching. 

WRENN’S “STUDY HABITS INVEN- 
TORY’” was used as a basis for deter- 
mining whether or not’ good learning 
habits could be taught. Of the twenty- 
eight items listed in the inventory, five 
were chosen for special emphasis. The 
first we shall consider here is the second 
one listed by Wrenn: “‘] have trouble 
picking out the important points in mate- 
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rial read or studied.”’ 
In the beginning of our efforts to de. 
velop this ability, we can limit the pres. 


entation of matter to one predominant | 


idea. Considerable confusion is avoided 
if we present one declension, and one 


case of that declension, at a time. It js | 
well, also, to defer the discussion of ex. 


ceptions to the rule until the rule itself 
is mastered. Even though the text-book 
being used presents a multiplicity of de. 
tails regarding the grammatical issue, 
these minor details should be postponed 
until a later day. Naturally, the age level 
of the class is a factor to be considered 


here, since the more mature student can 
assimilate new ideas more rapidly thane’ 


younger one. 


By way of review we may ask the stv — 


dent to discuss, for example, the first'de- | 


clension with the variations of form, thus 
letting him make clear to himself which 


are the important aspects of the problem) 


and which are minor points. 

Another effective way of determining 
the main idea in a lesson is to encourage 
the student to refer to the table of cor 


tents when studying. This table usually | 
lists the essential points as they are | 


presented, and the student can thus check 
his choice of main ideas; for example: 


Lesson | Nouns as Subjects 

Lesson II The Predicate Noun 

Lesson III Adjectives used with 
Subject Nouns and Pred- 
icate Nouns; Position of 
the Adjective 


From this table of contents the studes! 
can also recite to himself the rules » 
they occur, and check his mastery 
them, looking up a second or event 
third time those that he is not yet sut 
of. 


ITEM NO. 11 on Wrenn’s list: *‘My tim 
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is unwisely distributed; I spend too much 
time on some things and not enough on 
others’’ is our second point of discus- 
sion. 

At first glance this may seem to be a 
problem for the student alone, that teach- 
ing methods are not involved here at all. 
But let us look a little closer and we 
will see that we can help the student 
secure a better balance of his time in at 
least three ways. 


The first way is easy enough; it is to 
give outright instruction on the proper 
budgeting of time. That is fine. But, in 
addition to this, we should look to our 
assignments. A class should never be 
asked to prepare a lesson in advance. A 
lesson must be lived in class by the 
teacher and is to be assigned as home 
preparation only after it has been thor- 
oughly explained in all its new elements. 
A student uses his time efficiently not 
when he thumbs the vocabulary, but when 
he endeavors to assimilate a text by go- 
ing over it a sufficient number of times. 
Two points, then, are to be examined: (1) 
Is the assignment of suitable length for 
the student to complete it in a reasonable 
amount of time? and (2) Is the assignment 
sufficiently definite and the matter to be 
learned sufficiently clear for the student 
to tackle without having to spend too 
much time getting “‘warmed up,’’ as he 
puts it. Carrying out the idiom, if the as- 
signment is served “‘hot,’’ no “‘warming 
up” is necessary. 

For example, I intend to assign for 
homework ten sentences to be put into 
Latin from English, in a beginning class 
where the student’s chief aim is to ac- 
quire a knowledge of grammar. In pre- 
paring this assignment, we analyse each 
sentence, discussing which grammatical 
problems are contained therein. Tenses, 
cases, and so forth, with their why’s and 
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wherefore’s are discussed. Rules are re- 
ferred to when any doubts arise. The stu- 
dent, then, having more confidence in his 
ability to complete his task, attacks it 
more enthusiastically and more success- 
fully. 

OUR THIRD ITEM is No. 21 of Wrenn’s 
list: “‘I try to get each point as | go over 
it, rather than to go on at the time and 
then go back later to clear up doubtful 
points.”’ 

Since foreign language study is a skill 
subject, mastery of its elements is es- 
sential. It has been wisely said, ‘‘Wis- 
dom is to know a thing, skill is in know- 
ing how to do it, and virtue is in doing 
it.’’ We teachers are involved in all three 
aspects of this dictum. We teach not only 
the “‘what,’’ but the “‘how”’ also, and we 
must encourage the ‘“‘do’’ by word and 
example. 

Many methods for teaching skillful use 
of facts learned can be found in profes- 
sional books on education. | shall offer 
here only a few of those that I have found 
effective. 

As a means of concentrating attention 
in class, the teacher may ask one group 
of students to put the sentences on the 
board, and of those left in their places 
each one is made responsible for a speci- 
fic sentence, to find errors and correct 
them, giving the rules applying to sup- 
port his judgment. 

In more advanced classes, where rapid 
reading is one of the principal aims, a 
question and answer method has been 
proved much more satisfactory than 
translation. There is danger that a too 
steady concentration on translation will 
descend to a mere deciphering, rendered 
in very poor English. Resumes, too, are 
an excellent means of checking whether 
or not the student has understood his 


reading assignment. 
ITEM NO. 23 of Wrenn’s Inventory: “‘] 
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try to summarize, classify, and syste- 
matize the facts learned, associating 
them with previously learned material 
and facts’’ is our next point. 

Here, too, the manner of presentation 
plays an important part in training the 
student to make proper associations. If, 
instead of serving a rule on a platter, we 
set up some carefully prepared examples 
that illustrate the rule and lead the stu- 
dent to discover through skillful guidance 
the relationship of the new element to 
others previously mastered and to formu- 
late his observations into a law govern- 
ing those cases, we are setting a pattern 
for the formation of good study habits. 

For example, if I am teaching the pres- 
ent subjunctive of the second conjuga- 
tion, I would present to the class sen- 
tences such as: 


Ambulo ad fenestram ut videam. 
Puella ambulat ad sedem ut sedeat. 


The student would then be led by ques- 
tioning to see the relation between the 
present indicative and the present sub- 
junctive in regard to the root and the 
endings. The next day he would be led to 
see that the subjunctive is used in a pur- 


pose clause. 
This inductive method causes the stu- 


dents to concentrate more firmly, to sus- 
tain their interest, by offering them a 
challenge; and it gives the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. It also assists the 
memory, which retains more easily and 
more permanently those elements which 
have been carefully observed. 

THE LAST POINT of Wrenn’s list that 
we shall discuss here is No. 25: “‘I try 
to do some ‘over-learning,’ working be- 
yond the point of immediate memory or 
recall.”’ 

We all know that learning a foreign 
language requires a great deal of sheer 
memory work. Concentrated attention and 
orderly association are great aids to 


then explain the new word with the help 
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memory. For memory to operate efficiently, 
“‘over-learning’’ is important. Ordinarily, 
“‘over-learning’’ is said to be accom. 
plished when a student can repeat per. 
fectly two or more times in succession 
that which he is attempting to learn. 
How can we help the student acquire a | 
vocabulary (one of the aspects of foreign 
language study which requires most men- 
ory work) without imposing on him the 
tedium of studying an uninteresting list 
of disconnected words? One answer to | 
this problem is to present the word in 
context. Two advantages thus arise inm- 
mediately. The student may try to get 
the meaning of the new word from its 
general resemblance to English (cog. | 
nates) or from the sense of the sentence, | 
that is, the “‘intelligent guess.’’ If these | 
two ways do not suffice, the teacher may | 


— 


of elements previously learned. This way 
is very effective, since it places the new 
word in relation with other material either 
as cause to effect or as succession in 
time. 

Repetition is necessary, but it need 
not be boresome. Word games, of which 
there is an infinite variety, can give the 
necessary drill while still maintaining 
the interest of the pupil. For beginners, 
““Ghost’’ and ‘‘Yes and No’’ are very 
suitable. More complicated word games 
can be used for the more advanced stv 
dents. 

A method of ‘‘over-learning’’ rules of f 
grammar emphasizes the use of “‘key- 
forms’’ which serve as a model for the § 
application of a particular rule. | have 
heard high school students misquote ¢ 
rule; but when asked for the “‘key-form,” 
they spot their mistake immediately ané 
apply the rule correctly in the given 
instance. 

Wide attention has been given in thest 
modern days to the “‘teen-ager’’ and his | 
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problems. In this discussion the burden 
of learning has been placed on the 
teacher rather than on the pupil. This is, 
| realize, contrary to the current philoso- 
phy. of progressive education, according 
to which the student learns what he wants 
to learn when he is ready to learn it, and 
usually ends up with very little of either 
factual knowledge or real education. | am 
perhaps old-fashioned in my philoscphy 
of education, which maintains that the 
teacher is responsible for the learning 
that goes on in a classroom, but | also 
realize that the teacher of today’s teen- 
agers has a gigantic task. To be suc- 
cessful in the mid-twentieth century 
school a teacher must have} 


The tenacity of a bulldog; 

The brashness of a Charlie McCarthy; 

The determination of a cab-driver; 

The diplomacy of a wayward husband; 

The patience of a self-sacrificing wife; 

The persuasiveness of a job-hunting 
politician; 

The enthusiasm of a radio announcer; 

The tireless persistence of a bill- 
collector.* 


SISTER M. RENELLE, S.S.N.D. 


Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis 


NOTES 


*Cf. Castiello, Jaime. A Humane Psychol- 
ogy of Education, “‘The Latin and Greek 
Classics.” N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1936. 
pp. 167-194. 

*Cf. DeSauze, Emile B. “The Cleveland 
Plan for the Teaching of Modern Languages,”’ 
Chicago, John C. Winston Co., 1929, pp. 1-21 
The basic ideas of this paper are those of 
Dr. de Sauze and the Multiple-Approach 
Method. 

* Brennan, R. E., Essays in Thomism. ‘‘The 
Thomistic Concept of Education’’ by Robert 
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J. Slavin, O.P., N.Y., Sheed & Ward, 1942. 
pp- 313-331. 

“Wrenn, C. Gilbert. “Study Habits Inven- 
tory,” Revised Edition. Stanford University 
Press. 1941. 

‘These qualities have been adapted from a 
list prepared for salesmen, in a commercial 
magazine that 1 picked up sometime, some- 
where, but can no longer locate. But, to be 
good teachers, don’t we have to be good 
salesmen, too? 


To Promote Latin 


OW CAN THE CAUSE OF LATIN 

best be promoted? In trying to an- 
swer this question | shall first put to 
one side certain ways and means which 
look indeed very plausible, and which 
are doubtless dear to the hearts of many 
classicists; but which | think are mis- 
taken or overrated. I am, | suspect, in 
these matters mildly iconoclastic; but 
I hope to disarm emotional hostility, and 
merely invite careful thinking by saying 
that I am not dogmatic, that | realize | 
may be wrong in many particulars (es- 
pecially since | am not myself a classi- 
cist), and that in any event no cherished 
institution is going to be overthrown by 
my one-man’s opinion. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE [| think it is 
not good policy to urge the Latinity of a 
great part of the English word stock as 
the primary reason why English should 
“shoulder arms” with Latin. However 
true and compelling the thought, it has 
been voiced so often that it is thread- 
bare. To people insensitive to good Eng- 
lish (and most people are) such an argu- 
ment appears regressive. It has not the 
“‘forward’’ look so much insisted upon 
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these days by modern man, who thinks 
he can do no wrong so long as he does 
not cast a look behind him. Besides, it 
has served irritated opponents with the 
plausible reply that study of cognates, 
prefixes, and so on will relieve the de- 
linquent learner of English from any 
necessity to study Latin and read Cicero. 
Discussion of Latin’s linguistic benefits 
should be broader and deeper, less sub- 
ject to superficial rebuttal. It should deal 
with the utter necessity of time and pa- 
tience in language disciplines, the ab- 
sorptive and habit-forming processes 
that language peculiarly demands, and 
that are peculiarly inherent in the intel- 
lectual strivings and musings of those 
who have actually learned to translate 
from the Latin. It should stress the fact 
that there is only one kind of language 
knowledge that soon or late becomes a 
genuine part of one, not a precarious 
veneer, that makes the dictionary not 
always a safe guide for the willing but 
linguistically weak, the faithful and in- 
viting friend that it should be. 

Along somewhat the same lines it 
seems regrettable to me that so many 
teachers of the foreign languages, in- 
cluding the classics, think it good tac- 
tics to assure the professional educators 
that our outlook and methods have dras- 
tically changed over these latter years, 
and that we now conform to al! the up-to- 
the-minute trends and_ specifications. 
Such statements have to some of us the 
ring of insincerity and of purely commer- 
cial propaganda. There is, for example, 
no lasting profit in proving to the lay 
world that Latin, now so long unused as 
a spoken language, can be as vitally 
youthful as the youngest, capable of ex- 
pressing any and all contemporary ideas 
and conditions, of translating any song 
or poem, even of the nonsense varieties. 
As a matter of fact, it is precisely its 
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ancientness and stateliness that still im. 
press and give pause, in spite of then- 
selves, to the school officials. They are 
still not quite ready to throw away their 
cum laude, their magna cum laude, and 
their summa cum laude. Deep down in 
their consciences they still have a 


healthy respect for the language of Ver. 

gil and Tacitus, and | am afraid that the | 
efforts of some to prove the existence of | 
all-purpose qualities in Latin even for | 
the. 20th century, to make it, in a word, | 
appear young and kittenish as well as | 
ancient and majestic, are making no im- | 
pression on those who hold most of the | 
keys to the present educational situation. 

One of the present glories of Latin is 

that all that is preserved and studied of | 
it is made up of pure gems, hardly sub- | 
ject to belittling criticism from any | 
source, therefore unlike the body of 
literary examples of a modern language 
with its mixtures of good, bad, and in- 
different. Latin is better off on its tradi- 
tional lofty plane, unsullied by pu!led 
in-by-the-hair contacts with a more ot 
less frivolous, perishable present. 

] AM WONDERING further if too much 
room is not being accorded archaeology 
in many departments of the classics, 
Years ago I was witness to a controversy 
between a professor of Latin and a pro 
fessor of English in a Southern univer. 
sity. The former held out for a consider 
able admixture of archaeology among his 
courses. He loved his lantern slides, 
The English professor was concerned 
that the Latin department should concer 
trate on inculcating the Latin language 
and literature, and felt that circumstances 
did not allow undergraduates in the de 
partment time for other issues, however 
important in general and interesting. This 
particular English professor, in contre 
diction to many of his calling, was deeply 
interested in the furtherance of English 
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through the promotion of Latin—Latin 
studied as Latin, of course. | feel sure 
now that the English professor was right, 
that archaeology heavily featured is more 
in place in departments of history and art 
than of Latin and Greek. Mingled in large 
proportions with language-learning en- 
endeavors, it de-energizes them, because 
the time factor demands insistently to be 
considered. There is little leisure in 
foreign-language work, modern or ancient, 
for extended picture-shows. 

These are perhaps wretched, rash, in- 
truding words, such as | forecast at the 
outset might come from my pen. But I am 
sure we foreign-language advocates have 
not reached the rigidity of a “‘party-line,’’ 
and that sincere expressions of opinion 
are always in order, We need to be stirred 
occasionally by a certain amount of con- 
tention within our own ranks, of ques- 
tioning of the virtues in practices that 
may have drifted through inadvertence 
into unwarranted conventionality. Unfor- 
tunately perhaps for me, | have still more 
compromising things to say before | leave 
what seem to me rather negative aspects 
of our promotional activities. 

| HAVE NEVER had a great deal of 
faith in language clubs, with their Roman 
banquets and similar allied activities. 
My feeling is that there is little done in 
clubs that cannot be fully as well taken 
care of in the classrooms; and that as 
often as not they interfere with, rather 
than supplement, class work. I have been 
informed, I do not know how truly, that 
the classicists were pioneers in club ac- 
tivities, and that they have therefore in 
no sense been following the educational 
bandwagon in this regard. There was a 
time when the subjects one studied were 
fewer, and when intramural extra-stunts 
were not so all-pervasive as now; when 
clubs were perhaps culturally useful and 
of importance for prestige. But now that 
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the institutional atmosphere is surcharged 
with organization, the establishment of 
any new club to promote the interests of 
a particular study excites not at all the 
general school or college body. I have 
discussed the matter of language clubs 
more fully in The Classical Bulletin for 
March, 1947, and in The French Review 
for December, 1942, and am only adding 
here my conviction that safety for the 
future of Latin does not lie in the dis- 
semination of more and more Latin clubs 
throughout schools and colleges. 

I ONCE HAD considerable faith in 
symposiums of outside opinion, of which 
I have sought and published a goodly 
number. But this faith has declined as | 
have tried to study their results. Such 
collections, vital though they seem to us 
in moments of exaltation while they are 
fresh and ringing in our professional ears 
are read in all passivity by most of our 
fellow professionals in other fields and 
by practically all the authorities that 
have in immediate charge the secondary 
schools. These (especially the latter) are 
blind and deaf to such barrages (un- 
repeated and un-sustained personally by 
the distinguished donators of passionate 
or perfunctory opinion) because they do 
not want to see or hear contradictions of 
their own foreshortened views. The sym- 
posiums are quickly buried and forgotten 
by those at whom they are directed, and 
in any case are not effective in dislodg- 
ing the entrenched forces of school and 
collegiate selfishness. 

It is a pity to lose any faith at all in 
the generous activities of devoted fellow- 
friends of learning. But I wish to speak 
now of one of the most pretentious fea- 
tures of our professional doctrine in terms 
that will almost certainly not meet with 
general approbation. 

WE HERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
have a sort of childlike belief in the 
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power for good of professional gather- 
ings. There is no field of study that does 
not place them high on its list of positive 
essentials, and this has been the case 
for many a year. Even undergraduates at- 
tend some of them, traveling long dis- 
tances and spending lots of money, as 
junior participants, having within the big 
groups their own private get-togethers, at 
which they read papers and discuss 
methods and objectives in exact imitation 
of their elders. The theory that there is 
immense profit, to be secured in no other 
way, from these poolings of minds and 
presences does indeed look very plausi- 
ble. Certainly they are pleasant socially 
(if one can afford them), and they offer 
the hard-worked teacher a break from 
monotony. Perhaps they are worth all they 
cost from that point of view alone. But | 
find myself wondering. May they not in 
effect, if we are not careful and if we let 
ourselves go too far in our specialized 
grooves, have about them an actually nar- 
rowing aspect and influence? Just as the 
college youth comes to think that the sun 
rises and sets within his own little fra- 
ternity circle, so it may be with the 
science student, for example, who glows 
with pride over the size of his organiza- 
tion, and thrills at the sight of the great 
professors assembled in mass, who write 
books and otherwise shine effulgently. 
Pure science may readily thus come too 
early to take an unduly commanding place 
in his life, causing him to overlook and 
neglect other disciplines needed to round 
him into a more ideal citizen of the world. 
And vice versa, we in complacent, self- 
centred humanistic groups may lose per- 
spective on the just claims of science, 
as well as on the intimate relationships 
to us of fellow-groups within our own 
charmed academic circle. 

Organization among us is everywhere 
mercilessly complete. High-school 
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teachers are even forced, by threat if 
necessary, into the state reunions, at 
which they commonly give little but their 
physical presence, as is natural in a 
command performance under an autocratic 
system. If a new field, or a new aspect of 
an old one, comes into being, organiza. 
tion immediately begins and _ spreads 
apace. But the older incorporations pay 
little attention to the new, and the new 
soon wean themselves away from contacts 
with the old. No one organization creates 
a ripple on the surface of the great ocean 
of education as far as the other groups 
are concerned. 


AS WITH INDIVIDUALS, so in the case | 


of academic groups, a dignified non-con- 
formity with the mass may often be 
strongly in the interests of progress, 4 
certain degree of watchful aloofness from 
certain standard practices, with induced 
greater opportunity to see and study the 
passing parade to better effect, might 
very well work to the advantage of the 
classics in the estimation of all those 
agencies that control our lower schools, 
For the classics differ from all other 
fields in this, that all the others are de- 
pendent on the classics—] mean for their 
all-important basic language foundations. 
They should maintain through thick and 
thin the old individual and unique char 
acter of alliance with all the other agen 
cies of mental, esthetic, spiritual, social 
development; and this alliance should be 
advertised and propagandized—which all 
could appear with better grace if they 
showed more disregard for organizational 
show. Nothing can compartmentalize the 
classics. So why set them apart precisely 
in the ways standardized by subject fields 
with more limited horizons? 

Some years ago, reading the prospectus 
of a coming meeting of the College Eng- 
lish Association, I noticed that the invi- 
tation was issued only to teachers of 
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English in the association’s area. The 
specific limitation of the invited struck 
me hard. Did it mean that J should be con- 
sidered an interloper if I put in an ap- 
pearance? Probably not. But the distress- 
img point is that apparently there was no 
thought that any one not actually denomi- 
nated teacher of English could possibly 
care to be present. And here is an illus- 
tration of what | mean when I speak of 
the dangers of sealing off into isolation 
through excessive zeal for mass-confer- 
ence organizations. There are of course 
reasons why the recognized leaders of 
enterprises should confer at long or short 
intervals, but this is a concept apart from 
the gatherings by hundreds and thousands 
(beloved by business). Imagine, for exam- 
ple, a mass assemblage of generals, 
colonels, majors, captains, lieutenants 
and privates to discuss military affairs! 
Staying at home, subscribing for and read- 
ing the professional journals, can be for 
the great body of workers in languages 
intellectually and professionally much 
more lucrative. 

But enough for the moment of unpleasant 
“destructive’’ remarks, and let us see if 
there is not something to be said of “‘con- 
structive’’ nature. | am sure there is, 
though | cannot guarantee either the 
pleasantness or the actual feasibility of 
all that | suggest. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, I think we 
ought to keep on under difficulties trying 
to persuade the teachers of English that 
their practical pre-emption of the language 
part of the curriculum in the lower schools 
is gradually making their own success 
impossible. They are a powerful element 
in the school system, and they have a di- 
tect obligation to influence professional 
school-philosophy as it relates to foreign 
languages. Their efforts, if they could be 
induced to make them, should start in the 
gaduate schools, which indeed are per- 
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fectly united in understanding and ap- 
proval of foreign-language objectives as 
they relate to English. There is more to 
to be hoped from English comprehension 
of the present situation, and its active 
support in its own defense, than from re- 
luctantly accorded temporary concessions 
from “‘educators”’ at isolated points. 

What chances there are of a changed 
system in the schools, making genuine 
knowledge of English a sine qua non for 
most students, and including Latin as 
necessary to such knowledge, it is of 
course impossible to say. It can be as- 
serted definitely, however, that discipline 
and work-in the schools are beginning to 
appeal again to disillusioned onlookers, 
and that Latin has never lost a fairly 
widespread parental backing. 

For the altered system referred to, the 
classicists should not cease to strike. 
Any other course would be treason. Per- 
haps it will not be impossible to impress 
the silliness of the parallel of return to 
Latin with a bringing back of the horse 
and buggy or the ox-cart, and of the idea 
that any return to things past is per se 
out of the question. If it is the only way 
to progress, what can keep us from turn- 
ing back? Americans are celebrated for 
their capacity for change when they see 
a light. Princeton has come back this 
year to an old-fashioned style of foot- 
ball—with wonderful results. [ trust there 
is merit in the analogy. 

LATIN WILL FURTHER have a better 
chance of progress than it now has if it 
can be given the undisputed right of way 
over other foreign languages in the high 
schools. The student in any event needs 
Latin, even if his specialty is to be a 
modern language. If he takes up a modern 
language first he will never come to Latin 
and know its indispensable benefits. With 
plenty of Latin offered in the high 
schools, and taught by teachers who have 
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interests in at least one modern foreign 
tongue, more and more students entering 
college will be moved to take up a modern 
language, and thus college and university 
undergraduate departments of these will 
profit by more and definitely better stu- 
dents than they would otherwise enroll. 
Thus too the competition for students of 
language in the secondary schools would 
be eliminated; and the educators, having 
only Latin to consider, could better focus 
their none too powerful magnifying glasses 
on the high-school language problem. Un- 
der the present system we find the modern 
languages coming in and going out peri- 
odically in many schools. One year Span- 
ish will be offered, next year it may be 
French, then both Spanish and French, 
and then maybe no modern language at all 
until the cycle returns. Latin has shown 
itself more stable than modern languages 
in most high schools, and for that reason 
also is entitled to first consideration. 

We know of course of the often repeated 
argument that French, Spanish, and the 
others should be started early, as in 
Europe, for satisfactory scientific begin- 
nings of modern-foreign-language implan- 
tations. Ideally, perhaps logically, there 
is something in the argument. But cir- 
cumstances alter cases. One World is not 
yet. And while waiting the intervening 
hundred years or so until that great con- 
summation, we need to recognize Latin’s 
inalienable place in the basic educa- 
tional scheme here in America, and keep 
it there. 

FINALLY, if we could have union 
among all of us workers in language, an 
all for one and one for all way of feeling, 
our difficulties would lighten immeasur- 
ably, and we could face the presently 
seeming dark future unafraid. Classicists 
would browse in other language publica- 
tions than their own, and thus keep in 
contact with kindred minds devoted to 


English and the modern foreign languages, 


The latter would reciprocate in kind, 
There would be personal exchange of 
letters and notes between the devotees 


of different languages when appealing 
chords were struck in any quarter, | 


Teachers of the other languages would 
be invited to classics conferences for 
papers and addresses, and would repay by 
similar courtesies. This sounds, | con- 
fess, much like a recommendation of the 
virtues of Utopia. Maybe we can go part 
way toward that land. In any case there 
is no harm in thinking noble thoughts. 


A. M. WITHERS 
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Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 124 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


HEINRICH HEINE ON GRAMMAR 


Erasmus long ago sounded for every 
schoolboy the complaint, amara sunt 
grammatica praecepta, The most appeal- 
ing echo of that cry, I think, is to be 
found in Heinrich Heine. 

That future brilliant master in Ger- 
man poetry and prose scorned as trivia 
of his Franciscan classroom the bother- 
some details of case, gender, preposi- 
tions, etc. And so at Bonn in 1819 he 
scored a mark of “‘poor’”’ in his Latin 
entrance examination. 

Much later he recorded in /deen (Des 

Buch Le Grand 7) a highly entertaining 
opinion of grammar. In part it reads: 
As far as Latin is concerned, you have no 
idea how that language developed. The Ro- 
mans certainly would not have had sufficient 
leisure to conquer the world if they first 
had to learn Latin. Those fortunate people 
knew already from the cradle what nouns 
ended in -im in the accusative. I, on the 
other hand, must learn them by heart in the 
sweat of my brow. Of Greek I will not speak 
at all, for otherwise I irritate myself too 
much. The medieval monks were not far 
wrong when they asserted that Greek was 
an invention of the devil. God knows the 
pangs | experienced therein. ... 


It may be added only, for those of 
psychological turn of mind, that Heine 
attributed to his mother a considerable 
knowledge of Latin—“‘a filial exaggera- 
tion,”” some have said, since even her 
German was inadequate. 

LEO M. KAISER 

Saint Joseph’s College 

Philadelphia 


EDITORIAL 
(from page 45) 


learning a foreign language. We are of 
opinion that this gain, the insight into 
the structure of the languages, is ob- 
tained in a higher degree by the study 
of the ancient languages. The modern 
ones are in this regard more or less 
similar to each other, which is perhaps 
a result of the similar development of 
civilization. The active command of the 
language (writing of essays etc.) is no 
longer an aim in our instruction of 
Latin and Greek. But we should miss it 
badly, if by a simplified Latin we con- 
fined ourselves to little more than 
learning the Latin words, instead of, by 
comparison of the structure of the lan- 
guages, imparting a glimpse of the re- 
lation of thought and language in 
general.”” 


Miss Johanna Goetz] writes from San 
Francisco: “‘In the many years of my 
experience in teaching Latin in different 
levels, I have not found that students 
considered Latin the most difficult of 
foreign languages. Besides, word-order 
did not present a great problem at all. 
According to my experience, inflection 
is by far the most difficult thing to 
learn for students whose mother tongue 
is English. 

(See page 84) 
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THE SUPERSTITION ABOUT LITERAL AND 
FIGURATIVE SEPARATION OF PERSONS 


N A NOTE entitled ‘‘Passing on Op- 

posite Sides of Objects as a Cause 
of a Quarrel,’’ The Classical Journal 33 
(1938) 420-422, I gave numerous exam- 
ples of a well-known current belief that 
it is dangerous for companions walking 
together to allow themselves to be sepa- 
rated by another person or an animal or 
an object. The literal separation results 
in a spiritual one—a quarrel or an es- 
trangement. My note was called forth by 
the following passage in Saint Augus- 
tine, De Doctrina Christiana 2.20.31 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat. 34.50): 


His adiunguntur millia inanissimarum ob- 
servationum...si_ iunctim ambulantibus 
amicis lapis aut canis aut puer medius in- 
tervenerit; atque illud quod lapidem calcant 
tanquam diremptorem amicitiae minus moles- 
tum est quam quod innocentem puerum co- 
lapho percutiunt si pariter ambulantibus in- 
tercurrit. Sed bellum est quod aliquando 
pueri vindicantur a canibus; nam plerumque 
tam superstitiosi sunt quidam ut etiam canem 
qui medius intervenerit ferire audeant, non 
impune; namque a vano remedio cito ille 
interdum percussorem suum ad verum medicum 
mittit. 

As further proof that the belief was 
widely prevalent in antiquity it seems 
worthwhile to record here the more com- 
prehensive forms of it in the Talmud: 


Three are not allowed to pass between 
two persons, nor should any one pass through 
two of them—a dog, a palm-tree, and a wo- 
man.’ Some add a pig and a snake. If he has 
done so, what is his remedy? Let him open 
with ‘*‘God’’ and close with ‘‘God’’ open 
with “not”? and close with ‘‘not.’’? Should 
a menstrous woman pass between two men, 
if at the beginning of the period, she kills 
one of them, and if at the end, she creates 
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strife between them. What is the remedy) 


Let them open with ‘‘God’’ and close with) 


**God.°”® 


The following indoor version of the 
superstition was collected on the island 
of Mykonos: ‘‘A child should never be 
put in bed between father and mother, 
as this may lead to separation an 
divorce.’’* 

We have seen that irate Romans tried 
to take vengeance on the stone or the 
dog or the boy that exposed them to the 
danger of a rift and that (as explained in 
note 2) the Jews tried to avert the evil 
by citing a Biblical passage beginning 
and ending with the same word. Today 
we have a simpler means of protection. 
We say “‘Bread and butter.’’ If the of 


fending object is stationary, one of the} 


endangered persons may retrace his 


steps and pass on the same side of it} 


that his companion did.° 
EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 
NOTES 


‘This sentence 


I take it that “‘three’’ refers to ‘‘a dog, a 
palm tree, and a woman.”’ 


?That is, let him quote a Biblical passag | 


that begins and ends with the same word. 
*A. Cohen, Everyman’s Talmud (New 
York, 1949), pp. 294-295. 
*G. Horton, Home of Nymphs and Var 


is correctly quoted | 
though it does not seem entirely clear to me. | 


pires: The Isles of Greece (Indianapolis, ; 


1949), p. 62. 


5D. L. and L. B. Thomas, Kentucky Sef 


perstitions (Princeton 
1920), p. 230, No. 3044; C. Johnson, What | 
They Say in New England (Boston, 1897), 
pp- 70-71. 

Johnson, op. cit., 71. 
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THE REVIEW 


Et summis admiratio 
veneratioque et 
inferioribus merita 
laus 


By Grundy Steiner 


True friends of the Review Editor are 
those gracious and kindly souls who write 
to volunteer to review either a specific book 
or a specific class of books. Almost eiusdem 
generis are those authors who nominate po- 
tentially willing reviewers. Both save this 
harried workman a barrel of writing and a 
passel of time. They and all who have con- 
tributed reviews deserve far better treatment 
than they have been given, since no ac- 
knowledgements of the very real assistance 
received have been sent for a matter of 
months. Apologies for the neglect....the 
Review Editor purposes amendment....per- 
haps when that hoped-for next river has 
been crossed we shall reach the promised 
land where work gets done on schedule.... 
but contributors will meantime please for- 
bear.... 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Portable Gibbon: The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. Edited, and with an 
Introduction, by DERO A. SAUNDERS. 
Preface by CHARLES ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON, JR. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1952. Pp. x, 681. $2.50. 

THE PUBLISHERS, on the dust cover, 
describe this correctly as “‘a shortened 
reading edition of a towering work of 
world literature retaining the core of 
Gibbon’s six volumes intact and repre- 
senting the rest with selections and 
summaries.”’ As pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Robinson in his brief preface, 
Mr. Saunders has ‘‘maintained the flow 
of the original by devoting most of his 
volume to a single great period—that 
which ends in the fifth century.’’ The 
frst fifteen chapters are taken from the 
frst half of the Decline; the sixteenth 


(and last) contains only brief excerpts 
from the second half. Some chapters of 
the Decline (e.g. 8 and 9) are omitted 
entirely as being ‘‘not an integral part 
of the basic narrative’? (p. 22), while 
the reader of the ‘“‘Portable’’ is also 
seriously shortchanged in connection 
with Gibbon’s footnotes. (The student 
who wants them will, of course, go to a 
complete edition.) 

Chapter 12 of the ‘‘Portable’’ illus- 
trates the methods and extent of con- 
densation. This chapter occupies 68 
pages in the Methuen (1901) printing of 
Bury’s edition. Of these pages the fol- 
lowing appear in the ‘‘Portable’’: 6-11, 
16-24, 28-34, 43-50, 52-55, 57-62. The 
gaps are bridged by summaries, largely 
in the footnotes. 

The author’s Introduction presents an 
interesting biographical sketch of Gib- 
bon and an explanation of the methods 
employed in the condensation. This 
book may be rated as a good student’s 
introduction to the complete Decline. 


Latin Literature in Translation. By KELVIN 
GUINAGH and ALFRED P. DORJAHN. 
2nd ed. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii, 822. $5.00. 
THE PRINCIPAL innovations in this 

second edition are the addition of 

Seneca’s Medea and of Vergil, Geo. 

2.397-415, 458-536, some replacements 

in the prose passages from Seneca, to- 

gether with a few substitutions among 
the translations. The most notable of 
these is the replacement of the several 
poetic translations ofthe Aeneid by Con- 
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ington’s prose version. This is, of 
course, a gain from the viewpoint of 
uniformity of impression, but a loss to 
instructors who like to compare tech- 
niques of translation. 

This collection, which saw seven 
printings in its first edition, still gives 
the student a lot of book for his money. 


A Book of Greek Coins. By CHARLES 
SELTMAN. (A King Penguin Book.) Lon- 
don: Penguin Books, 1952. Pp. 32, 
Plates 48. $0.95. 


THIS IS AN excellent, brief introduc- 
tion to Greek numismatics. The photo- 
gravure plates, reproducing the obverse 
and reverse of some 117 coins, are a joy 
and delight. The text is a lucid running 
commentary on the plates, pointing up 
the essential developments in the his- 
tory of the coinages represented. That it 
is by Mr. Seltman guarantees its authori- 
tativeness. Anyone who has ninety-five 
cents in cash and even a penny’s worth 
of curiosity about ancient coins will 
want to buy this book. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into Eng- 
lish under the Editorship of SIR DAVID 
ROSS. Vol. 12: Select Fragments. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 
162. $3.00. 

ALTHOUGH only the extant works 
were to have been included inthe Oxford 
Translation of Aristotle, this small 
volume of fragments from the lost works 
now comes from the press. No further 
additions to the set are planned (p. iii). 

All the fragments in Rose’s Teubner 
edition are not included, but rather only 
those from three of the sections: the 
dialogues, the logical works, and the 
philosophical works. And Rose is not 
the only source, for certain passages 
were suggested by contemporary scholars 


STEINER 


and a substantial number come from R, 
Walzer’s edition of certain of then, 
There are indices of authors quoted and 
of principal subjects considered, as 
well as a bibliography and a concor 
dance to Rose’s numbering. Most groups 
of fragments are prefaced by the trans. 
lation of the appropriate testimonia. 
While few of the passages are, by the 
very nature of their origin, direct and 
extensive quotations, still the volume is 
a valuable supplement to its predeces. 
sors. It makes available to the reader 
with little or no Greek passages which 
might normally escape notice and which 
often are knotted with textual difficul- 


ties, but which help to complete the | 


picture of Aristotle as it can be re 
covered from extant Classical (and 
Arabic [pp. 23, 26]) literature. 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Your Baby’s Name. By MAXWELL NURN- 
BERG and MORRIS ROSENBLUM. Cleve 
land and New York: The World Publishing 
Company, 1951. Pp. vi, 240. $2.95. 


FEW BOOKS received at this office 
provide much more fun for the browser 
than this amiably “‘popular’’ item, theo- 
retically written for parents seeking to 
name their latest urchin, but actually 
providing information and entertainment 
for any reader who chances along. That 
it deserves at least passing mention 
here is required by the Classical sources 
evident from ‘‘Evadne’’ and ‘‘Corydon” 
in the addenda on pp. 910 to Saints 
Fabian and Melania on p. 230. 

The authors secured their lists in cor 
siderable part, at least, by reading care 
fully the society pages of the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune and by scar 
ning the theatre, Hollywood, music and 
book pages of magazines and news 
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THE REVIEW CUPBOARD 


papers (p. 11). This guarantees modernity 
if not completeness, 

Included are statistics on the relative 
popularity of names; a casual discussion 
of the sources of names (including a page 
on those of the Romans: N.B. “‘Lucius,”’ 
“Marcus,’’ “‘Quintus,’’ and ‘‘Titus’’ are 
still in use); fashions in names; instruc- 
tions in their choice (including a caveat 
about initials: Don’t commit the lad to 
stamping ‘‘R.A.T.”’ on his luggage!); 
alphabetical lists for boys and for girls; 
a collection of poetry and prose about 
names and children: notes from various 
notables about their own names; a list of 
foreign names; a calendar of saints; and 
a wealth of cartoons about names and 
the arrival of infants. 

A typical article in the major lists 
presents the name under consideration, 
its variants, the meaning in the source- 
language; some mention of historical 
figures who have borne it, as well as 
fairly often, some excerpt from poetry in 
which it occurs. 

This neither is nor aims to be a defini- 
tive and exhaustive scholarly study of 
personal names. [ut the chances are 
that, except for readers who are allergic 
to popular works or to works decorated 
with pink and blue storks on their covers, 
anyone will, after opening the book, 
browse longer than he had originally 
intended, 


PLAUTUS (from page 62) 


For examples see Most. 438-39; Rud. 
358-62, 372-73, 527-30, 588-91. 

“The Christian writers severely criticized 
what they regarded as the vicious influence 
of the immoralities which dramatists regularly 
attributed to the pagan gods, and in connec- 
tion with the myths dramatized in tragedy 
Cicero and Seneca also criticized the poets’ 
tteatment of the gods. See Augustine, Ep. 91. 
3-5; Conf. 1. 16; Civ. Dei 2. 4, 6, 7, 8, 12, 
14; 4. 26; Cicero, Nat. Deor. 1. 16. 42; 


| Seneca, Brev. Vit. 16. 5. 
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“That Cicero saw a connection between 
high moral standards and the worship of gods 
is shown in such passages as Leg. 2. 11. 26 
and Nat. Deor. 1. 2. 3-4. See Fowler, op. cit. 
(above, note 3), pp. 227-28. 

12 For examples see Rud. 1-30, 185-98, 
305; Amph. 180-84. 

*Cf., however, Leffingwell, op. cit. (above, 
note 4), pp. 123-24, See also Legrand, op. 
cit. (above, note 6), pp. 453-54. 

** Joseph Wood Krutch in an article entitled 
**The Drama as a Social Force’’ (The+Nation, 
April’ 20, 1932, p. 468) offers an interesting 
discussion of the manner in which drama 
indirectly works changes in social attutudes. 
It is no doubt true that comedy may produce a 
kind of catharsis of certain emotions, as 
various writers have suggested; but this is 
no reason to suppose that it could not at the 
same time work a gradual change in the atti- 
tudes of the spectators through the attitudes 
it constantly portrays. The writer of this 
article finds difficult to accept the idea that 
ridicule of state gods in a comedy might 
serve only to purge emotions without influ- 
encing permanently the spectator’s attitude 
toward those gods. It is possible that an 
educated man accustomed to do his own 
thinking might remain unaffected; but this 
possibility is of little importance in the 
present instance because it is unlikely that 
highly educated Romans in the period under 
discussion held any sincere regard for the 
Graeco-Roman gods except as a means of 
binding the populace more closely to its 
government. 

*SLack of space prevents comparison here 
of the attitude of the writers of Greek New 
Comedy with that of the Roman writers, and 
indeed such a discussion does not seem very 
relevant to the purpose of the article. There 
is no wish to suggest that Plautus intended 
to sabotage public loyalty to the gods. Rather 
the writer believes that Plautus’s only goal 
was to please his audiences and that he used 
any means which would accomplish this end. 
If a particular means happened to affect 
public belief on any subject, that was merely 
an incidental result. His audiences would 
care little whether he had invented the means 
or had borrowed it from Greek models. 

Robinson, ‘‘Censorship in Republi- 
can Drama,’’ CJ 42 (1946), pp. 147-150. 

"Cicero, Off. 2. 16-17. 58-60; Verr. 5. 
14. 36; Dio 37. 8; Plutarch, Caes. 5. 5; 
Suetonius 1. 10. 

*® Auguste Bleteau, Des Ediles en Droit 
Romain; De L’Asile et du Droit D’Expulsion 
en Droit Frangais (Paris, 1886), pp. 100, 
102-103. See Terence, Eun. 20. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Architecture of Ancient Greece: an Ac- 
count of its Historic Development. By 
WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR. Revised and 
enlarged edition based on the first part 
of The Architecture of Greece and Rome, 
by WILLIAM J. ANDERSON and R. 
PHENE SPIERS. London and New York: 
Batsford, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 424; 71 plates, 
125 ills. in text. $6.75. 


THE SECOND edition of Anderson 
and Spiers, published in 1907, was the 
standard book in English on its subject 
for 20 years. In 1927 a revision was 
published in two separate volumes, the 
Greek part done by Dinsmoor and the 
Roman part by Ashby; and in 1929 a 
rival appeared, D. S. Robertson’s Greek 
and Roman ‘Architecture, in which the 
Greek part was nearly as long as Dins- 
moor’s 1927 volume. Robertson’s re- 
vised edition (1943, reprinted with 
slight changes in 1945) was not en- 
larged. In Dinsmoor’s new book there is 
a considerable expansion, as a table of 
contents would show. Chapter I, ‘“The 
Aegean Age,’’ occupies pp. 9-56 in the 
edition of 1927, pp. 1-35 now; II, ““The 
Origins of Greek Architecture,’”’ 57-75 
and 36-68; III, ‘“The Rise of the Doric 


Style,’’ 76-97 and 69122; IV, “‘The 


Rise of the [onic Style,’’ 98-107 and 
123-146; V, “The Culmination in Attica 
and the Peloponnesos,’’ 108-136 and 
147-215; VI, ‘“The Beginning of the De- 
cadence,’’ 135-159 and 216-264; VII, 
“‘The Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman 
Phases,’’ 160-182 and 265-336. The in- 
dexes et al make up the total of 424 
pages as contrasted with 24] in the edi- 
tion of 1927, and it may be noted also 
that the old pages contain 40 lines 
apiece, the new pages 48 lines. It will 
be clear that this book differs altogether 
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in magnitude from its predecessor and 
from Robertson; and, in view of the 
author’s unquestioned competence in 
the field, it deserves first place ina 
bibliography of Greek architecture. 

The increase in size emphatically 
does not result from fat writing. There 
are indeed a few sections written ina 
discursive and leisurely style, but these 
are remnants, checked for facts but not 
much changed in expression, of the old 
Anderson and Spiers. Dinsmoor’s own 
writing is extremely compact, yet gener 
ally clear enough. A great many build 
ings are included, surely as many as 
any one would expect to find in a single 
volume, and they are treated with great 
(though naturally varying) fullness. The 
existent and non-existent parts are 
described, the former with numerous 
very precise measurements; the executed 
and unexecuted projects of the archi- 
tects are explained, and the sources 
from which they derived their ideas. 
There is some matter of questionable 
relevance, e.g. the cult statues in ve 
rious temples. Very frequently the dis- 
cussions are based on Dinsmoor’s ow 
investigations; in some cases his cor 
clusions have been more fully set forth 
elsewhere, in others they now appea 
for the first time. There are not many 
buildings or topics that are dealt with 
in this book merely as they might be by 
an intelligent compiler who had studied 
the publications. 

To much of what has been said the 
chapter on ““The Aegean Age”’ is a 
exception. It has not shared in the er 
pansion after 1927; and this may be su 
prising, since additions to knowledge 
in this field have surely not been less 
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than in others. Dinsmoor’s own contri- 
butions, however, have been few and 
dubious in this area. Perhaps he con- 
siders, also, that the architecture of 
preclassical Greece is a subject on its 
own, Which should not receive too much 
space in a book of which the proper 
subject is classical Greece. But surely 
the reader should learn more than he 
does of the palace at Mallia, at least. 

The earlier edition was definitely in- 
ferior to Robertson in its bibliography, 
as was widely noted. Dinsmoor evidently 
made up his mind to deal decisively 
with this matter. His new bibliography 
occupies 45 pages, includes Miss 
Swindler’s Ancient Painting and Mark- 
man’s The Horse in Greek ‘Art in sec- 
tions C 3 and E 3 respectively, and cer- 
tainly is without parallel among archi- 
tectural bibliographies. In sections G-O 
the arrangement is according to site, 
but the reader cannot always tell where 
to look for specific buildings. The titles 
of articles are given; often they suf- 
ficiently indicate the content of the ar- 
ticles, but not always. No reviews are 
included, though they are sometimes 
valuable. I note with mild gratification 
that the bibliography includes my article 
om the Kardaki temple, instead of which 
Robertson, in 1943, listed a part of the 
German Corfu publication which had not 
een published and, as far as [| know, 
has not yet appeared. If it should be de- 
layed for another decade, there might 
ise some question whether Robertson’s 
tiation served the interest of his 
readers. 

The photographs reproduced in the 
plates are generally good, though a 
etter one of the Nike temple (pl. 44) 
should have been obtainable; the repro- 
duction is fairly good, and their abun- 
iance makes them a valuable feature 
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of the book. The other illustrations in- 
clude many plans, but only one diagram 
of capital and section of entablature. 
It is remarkable that Dinsmoor shows 
Cockerell’s restoration of the interior 
at Bassai rather than his own, which 
has been published in Miss Grinnell’s 
book. The indexes are very full, and 
the reader is assisted by stars that 
mark the principal discussions of build- 
ings mentioned often. Dimensions are 
usually given in feet and inches, but an 
appendix contains metric dimensions for 
a number of important structures. The 
page-headings vary from page to page, 
constituting a convenient guide to the 
contents. Harmless misprints are fairly 
numerous; | have not observed any that 
would mislead the reader, and it is to 
be hoped that the author was as accu- 
rate in proof-reading as in measuring and 
calculating. Paper, print, and binding 
are satisfactory. 

There are three features of the book 
that will affect its value for one or 
another reader. The first is its thorough 
adherence to the historical method. An 
advanced student who wishes to examine 
some feature “‘analytically’’ will find 
abundant material and will have help 
from parts of the index which are es- 
pecially designed for this purpose; but 
a beginner might read the book from be- 
ginning to end and then be baffled if 
asked to describe the Doric order. It is 
the more advanced student who will be 
troubled by the lack, in text and notes, 
of references to scholarly writings. It 
is not customary to provide many such 
references in elementary handbooks; 
but, as has been indicated, the present 
volume has by no means the character 
of an elementary handbook. The bibli- 
ography, formidable as it is, is not a 
substitute for specific citations. To 
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take a concrete example: the temple at 
Tegea is said to be later than the Mau- 
soleum (p. 220), and in a note a votive 
tablet in the British Museum is men- 
tioned as evidence. This is a point 
which the reader may well wish to 
examine, since the temple has usually 
been thought earlier. If he looks in the 
bibliography under Tegea and Hali- 
karnassos, he will find nothing that evi- 
dently deals with the tablet, and neither 
of two recent discussions (cf. Jonkees 
in JHS 1948, 29-39) is in the bibliography 
at all. Incidentally, under Tegea one 
finds ‘‘See also H19 (Dinsmoor),’? which 
turns out to be “‘Dimensions of the Tem- 
ples at Tegea and Nemea, in Hesperia 
XIX, 1950;’’ but no such article appears 
in that volume. If the systematizing of 
the bibliography were carried a step 
farther, a number being assigned to each 
item, references could be given very 
briefly in the notes. 

The third feature is inherent in the 
character of the book and of its author. 
What the reader learns is decidedly 
Greek Architecture According to Dins- 
moor. In the Preface (p. vii) it is stated 
that ‘‘all doubtful conjectures’? have 
been eliminated from the new edition. 
Yet the author not only describes and 
reconstructs Greek buildings, but per- 
sistently reads the minds of Greek archi- 
tects; and the resylts, though not pure 
conjectures, will assuredly not seem to 
many readers to be free from doubt. For 
example: when he says (p. 257) that in 
the Lion Tomb at Knidos ‘‘above the 
Greek temple was placed an Egyptian 
pyramid,” the word “‘Egyptian’”’ is cer- 
tainly not mere rhetoric, but implies a 
theory which seems thoughtless and al- 
together unacceptable. In general, how- 
ever, Dinsmoor’s opinions are thoroughly 
deserving of respect; the alert reader 


will generally be able to distinguish 
them from ascertained facts, and yijj| 
gain a fairly good idea of the bases fy 


them; but he may not recognize the dif | 


ficulties in them, or the advantages oj 
other views. 
It remains true that the book is th 
most valuable single work in its field, 
F. P. JOHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Caelius Aurelianus: On Acute Diseases an 
On Chronic Diseases. Edited and trans. 
lated by I. E. DRABKIN, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, (1950). Pp, 
xxvi, 1019. $15.00. 


THIS IS an important and welcome 
work. The first edition of the twin trea 
tises of Caelius Aurelianus in one hu- 
dred and seventy-six years, it supplants 
editions which are not only obsolete but 
so comparatively rare that even good 
libraries have been without a single 
text of an author who, entirely apart 
from his very considerable place in the 
history of science, is known to all 
Latinists as the only or most important 
authority cited in the lexica for many 
Latin words, including not only terms 
for parts of the body, diseases, drugs, 
and medical instruments, but also desig 
nations of some things in common use 
(e.g. ancon, -onis, m. ‘the arm of a 
chair’). 

Caelius, a native of Sicca Venerea 
in Numidia and thus a compatriot of the 
pro-Christian sophist Arnobius, is gen- 
erally assigned to the Fifth Century o 
the basis of his Latinity, which is fre 
quently (though not invariably) soloe- 
cistic and uncouth. In the absence of 
better criteria, this date may provisior 
ally be accepted, but we should, | 
think, remember that (1) in all eras 
writers on technical subjects normally 
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develop not only a specialized vocabu- 
lary but a somewhat peculiar or compen- 
dious syntax, and we do not have evi- 
dence sufficient to enable us in all 
cases to distinguish what may be medi- 
cal idioms from locutions which are 
necessarily indicative of linguistic cor- 
ruption; and (2) in ages of decadence 
texts deemed to have only utilitarian 
value are always exposed to deliberate 
and more or less systematic vulgariza- 
tion, presumably to increase their ap- 
peal or intelligibility to ignorant con- 
temporaries. This process is illustrated 
by a number of late Latin texts, which 
I hope to discuss in some detail else- 
where, and numerous rifacimenti pro- 
duced in our own day, among which, I 
understand, is soon to be numbered a 
‘ranslation’ of that model of English 
eloquence, Milton’s Areopagitica, into 
‘modern English’ for the benefit of un- 
educated graduate students of political 
theory. 

In these two treatises, which are 
generally referred to as the 'Acutae pas- 
siones and Tardae passiones (although 
there is good evidence, doubtless known 
to Drabkin, who for some reason fails 
to report it, that they actually circu- 
lated under the curiously hybrid titles 
Oxeon (sc. pathon) libri Il] and Chroni- 
con libri V, which, for their peculiar 
use of the Greek genitive, may be com- 
pared to the Strategematon libri Ii] of 
Frontinus), Caelius evidently repro- 
duced, with some additions of his own, 
the contents of a single treatise, now 
lost, by Soranus, the most illustrious 
representative of the Methodist school 
of pathology, and since Soranus, who 
flourished in the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian, copiously cited his prede- 
cessors, the treatises form one of the 
most important documents in the history 


of Greek medicine. 

Although the text is in this edition 
accompanied by a translation to which 
the casual reader can turn for assistance 
when puzzled by technical terminology 
or distorted syntax, few will read it 
with pleasure—perhaps only physicians 
today ‘have sufficient knowledge of 
medicine to appreciate detailed des- 
criptions of the treatment of physical 
disorders. Even a medically untutored 
reader, however, if he resolutely plods 
through the uninviting text, will emerge 
with a fuller understanding of the unique 
position in intellectual history held by 
medicine, the only field of inquiry that 
is both a science in the strict sense of 
the English word and concerned with 
human beings. Ancient medicine was 
relatively simple, employing as thera- 
peutic measures diet, a quite limited 
pharmacopoeia, and a very few surgical 
operations. By the diligent application 
of strictly scientific method in all the 
fields of biology the modern world has 
effected one of its few indisputable ad- 
vances beyond the achievements of an- 
tiquity, and modern medicine has be- 
come a bewilderingly intricate body of 
knowledge, employing both drugs and 
surgical techniques of a complexity and 
subtlety beyond the dreams of ancient 
physicians, and effecting cures that 
are rightly regarded as marvellous. But 
medicine unfortunately must also con- 
cern itself with the human mind, an 
entity that forever escapes strictly 
scientific observation. Ancient physi- 
cians had observed that ‘“‘sani homines 
plerique anxietate in passiones cor- 
poris devenerunt’’ (Acut. I, 99; cf. Tard. 
I, 1; I, 167; V, 141), and knew, there- 
fore, that the qualitas animae (‘state of 
emotions’) in some mysterious way fre- 
quently produces pathological condi- 
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tions that are clinically indistinguish- 
able from purely organic disorders. If 
I understand correctly the import of the 
latest doctrine of psychosomatic medi- 


cine, we know no more. 


Readers who are repelled or bored 
by medical writing can find in Caelius 
a few scattered and widely-separated 
passages of more general interest, such, 
for example, as that realization of a 


journalist’s dream, the story (Acut. III, 


105) of the dog who was bitten by a 


rabid man, or the delightful anecdote, 


not elsewhere preserved, with which 
the work begins: ‘‘Aiunt Hippasum Py- 
interrogatum 


thagoricum philosophum 
quid ageret, respondisse ‘equidem nihil: 


nondum quidem mihi invidetur.’’’ (I in- 
dicate by italics my corrections of the 
published text, in which the nondum 
that appears before nihil must be the 
result of a dittographic corruption made 


worse by a blundering ‘correction.’) 
One of these passages compe!s at- 


tention here both by its intrinsic in- 
terest and by the circumstance that it 
may be obscured by an unfortunate note 
in which the editor—aliquando dormitant 
philologi—absurdly suggests 
that the text is hopelessly corrupt. The 
passage (TJard. I, 176-7) illustrates the 


et boni 


author’s contention that love is a cause, 
if not actually a form, of insanity: 


sic denique alius amore Proserpinae 
petit inferna, et sibi licitas alienae 
ac divae coniugis credidit nuptias. 
alius nymphae ob desiderium Amphi- 
trites sese deditum mari proiecit. 
ferunt Graecorum commenta loquacia 
aetheriae prolis feminam humanis ex- 
ercitatum fatis et saevo paenitudinis 
dolore commotam sua manu suos ex- 
tinxisse successus. 


The text is clearly sound and contains 
three allusions, the first of which re- 
fers to the well-known story of Piri- 


thous, and the last to Medea. Th 
second, however, unless my memory 
and the standard reference works fail 
me utterly, must be our only extant 
vestige of a romantic myth once so wel] 
known that this brief allusion sufficed § 
to bring it to mind- Although it may 
seem strange that the mythopoeic genius 
of Greece did not produce many tales 
of young men who leapt into the sea in 
quest of one of Nereus’ lovely daughters, 
the story mentioned by Caelius seems 
to be the only one of its kind, and the 
nearest parallels that | can call to mind 
are sufficiently remote. Aeacus’s com | 
quest of Psamathe seems to have been 
essentially similar to Peleus’s com 
quest of the multiform Thetis, and did 
not involve a plunge into the water (see 
the scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 3, 21a). 
Nireus the Catanian leaped from the 
Leucadian cape, but for the usual mo 
tive, and, if I understand correctly the § 
text of Ptolemaeus Chennus (VIII, 18), 
was in love with a mortal woman some- 
what oddly named Attice of Athens, 
The various tales of the Boeotian Glav 
cus end happily in apotheosis and do 
not suggest love as a motive. The 
nearest parallel, perhaps, is the story 
of the Lesbian hero FEnalus, but he, it 
will be recalled, leapt from his ship 
into the sea to share the fate of his be 
loved, who had been thrown overboard 
as a sacrifice to Amphitrite; it is quite 
possible, of course, that there was a 
unrecorded variant of the story from 
which the mortal maiden was eliminated, 
so that the young man ‘dedicated him 
self to the sea’ in pursuit of Amphitrite 
herself. It is also possible to imagine 
that some ancient poet devised a start 
lingly different explanation of Theseus’ 
visit to Amphitrite—one which would 
have added a distinctly ironic touch to 
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the famous episode of Phaedra’s unre- 


| quited love for Theseus’ son. Whatever 


the story to which Caelius alludes, we 
must wish that we knew more of it, and 
need not entirely despair of finding it. 
Since Caelius (or Soranus) seems to 


| have known Euripides particularly well 


(he alludes in 'Acut. I, 122, to situations 
in the Hercules furens and the Orestes, 
and in Tard. IV, 131, to an extant frag- 
ment of the lost Telephus), and since in 
the passage which we are here consider- 
ing the two other allusions are probably 
drawn from the lost Pirithous and the 
extant Medea, it is quite possible that 
the tragic story of the presumptuous 
mortal who loved Amphitrite was men- 
tioned or commemorated in some lost 
play by the same author. | therefore 
commend our new story particularly to 
the attention of the editors of the new 
Euripidean fragments from the papyri, 
as well as to the students of the vase 
paintings that have preserved for us so 
many minor and variant forms of the 
glorious fictions of antiquity. 

The editorial work, made vastly more 
difficult by the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of three leaves from a Ninth- 
Century codex discovered in 1921-22, 
there are no extant manuscripts and the 
editor must rely entirely on the editio 
princeps of each treatise, has been 


done with the greatest diligence and. 


skill. The ‘text has been definitely and 
sagaciously improved in hundreds of 
places, and every reviewer will wish 
that custom permitted him to commend 
in detail the many emendations which 
seemed to him particularly felicitous. 
Emendation for meaning has been car- 
tied out courageously and successfully, 
and in the major part of text, which de- 
pends on the editiones principes, the 
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orthography has wisely been normalized. 
Those who feel, as I do, that a few ad- 
ditional changes, such as the substi- 
tution of dis for his where the context 
clearly requires it, were desirable, 
and that the text, paradoxically, is 
least satisfactory in the passages for 
which we have a manuscript, must take 
issue with the canons of modern ecdo- 
tics, not with the editor who has scrup- 
ulously followed them. Conservative 
editing naturally tends to embalm for 
posterity the accumulated blunders of 
careless and ignorant scribes. No one, 
I suppose, really believes that Caelius, 
with a Greek text before him, could 
have written epylemsia for epilepsia, 
ypoquistis for hypocistis, or similar 
absurdities. And when we are dealing 
with a manuscript so corrupt that it in- 
dubitably has added or omitted m/n in 
inflectional endings alone sixteen 
times in 114 lines, just what is the 
probability that Caelius was guilty of 
writing cornum for cornu? In a text such 
forms probably slander the author and 
certainly impede the reader; they be- 
long in the apparatus, where they will 
be sufficiently available to anyone who 
wishes to re-examine the establishment 
of the text, and to connoisseurs of lin- 
guistic corruption. It will be understood 
that I am here uttering heresy, not 
criticizing an editor who has admirably 
performed a difficult and most useful 
task. A work such as this must have 
required years of patient and devoted 
labour; it commands the sincere grati- 
tude of everyone who believes in 
scholarship and dares, in this age of 
boisterous barbarism, to hope for the 
future of mankind. 
REVILO P. OLIVER 
University of Illinois 
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EDITORIAL (from page 73) 

Interesting phenomena: a man in his 
eighties who once had one year of Latin 
and no Greek, as a side-line for fifteen 
years working out an etymological dic- 
tionary of English words derived from 
Latin and Greek, good enough to in- 
terest so solid a scholar as Lionel 
Casson and the Oxford University 
Press; that Asbury College, Wilmore, 
Ky. (enrolment about 800, Dr. Earl T. 
Burns Head of the departinent) has c. 
100 in beginning Greek in three sec- 
tions, only one of which is N.T.; that a 
Chicago insurance broker, a flyer in 
W.W. I and a major in W.W, II, lectured 
to GI’s in Italy on Roman history on 
his own initiative and to their satisfac- 
tion, and has taken up Latin again with 
enthusiasm and considerable facility in 


One of the most useful aids to classi- 
cal teachers and to scholars that has 
been published in many years—or indeed 
ever—is the Oxford Classical Diction- 
ary. It has articles on nearly all sub- 
jects, foreground and _ background; 
“practical information’’ and amusement; 
from geology through commerce, meas- 
ures, laws, to statesmen, poets, philos- 
ophers; with 
ple,” “Horses,” “Inns,” “Ball 
Games,’’ and dozens of other little sub- 
jects; and it features longer essays of 
high distinction, such as Bowra’s “‘Ho- 
mer,’ Mountford and Winnington-In- 
gram’s ‘‘Music,”’ Wade-Gery’s ‘“Thucy- 
dides.”’ 

But the volume comes without a guide 
to its ca, 4800 articles by 169 contribu- 
tors. To meet this need, Arthur Stanley 
Pease (Latin articles) and Sterling Dow 
(Introduction and Greek articles) have 
written a full-length review, discussing 
the articles subject by subject, from 
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oral composition; that, at a state 
teachers meeting, two English teacherg 
present at the Classics section said 
they regularly attended it by preference 
to their own, because they were sured 
to get something there. 


Contributions to the fund for Dp4 
Tatiana Warscher, the Pompeian archae 
ologist — see CJ 47 (1952), p. 247 - 
are still welcome and needed. They 
may be sent to Professor Francis R, 
Walton, Department of Classics, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
(note change of address) or to her din 
ectly at Via David Silvagni 4, Rome 
8-18, Italy. 


Geology to the History of Scholarship, 
A full table of contents enables the 
reader to locate readily all the prince 
pal articles on any subject. In addition, 
there is a separate list of the 103 long 
articles. In the Introduction all pre 
vious classical dictionaries are com 
sidered, as well as the planning ané 
personnel of the OCD. The Introductios 
also includes a critical assessment of 
the state of the various classical die 
ciplines at the mid-century. 

The review, which appeared April % 
1951, in The Classical Weekly, is it 
self one of the longest ever submitted 
(99 typed pages), and the extra expenst 
of the double number necessary to pub 
lish it was met by a subvention from the 
Bollingen Foundation. A limited num 
ber of extra copies are available # 
those who send twenty-five cents # 
stamps to Prof. Edwsrd A. Robinsog 
Editor of The Classical Weekly, Ford 
ham University, New York 58. 
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The nineteenth annual Baird Memorial Latin Sight-Reading Contest for secondary schools, spon- 
sored by the Classics Department of Washington Square College, New York University, will take 


place on Saturday, March 21, 1953. This competition is open to teams from any secondary school in) 


the United States which is willing to enter qualified contestants and to assume the responsibility for 
the expenses of their visit to New York. 

The prizes, which are awarded on both a regional and an overall basis, will include cups for the 
winning teams, gold, silver, and bronze medals for individual winners, as well as a number of team 
and individual certificates of honorable mention. A special first prize, awarded to the high-school 
senior submitting the best individual paper, will be a four year scholarship ($250 per annum) to 
Washington Square College. 

Interest in this contest has always been high in the past. In 1952, 624 students from 134 different 
schools battled it out, and the winners were scattered from New Hampshire to New Jersey, with a 
young lady from Brooklyn carrying off the grand prize. 

In addition, this year, through the cooperation of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, a guided tour 
through the classical sections of the museum has been arranged. This will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, following the contest, and will be available for a limited number of students and teachers 
attending the contest. 

Full teams consist of six students, three in an Upper Group (Cicero), and three in a Lower Group 
(Caesar). Those teachers who do not wish to enter a six-man team may enter a three-man team in 
either the Upper or Lower Group. For more detailed information, please write to Charles Henderson, 
jt, Director, Baird Memorial Latin Contest, Washington Square College, New York 3, N.Y., before 
February 15, 1953. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Summer Session, July-August 1953 


The 1953 Summer Session of the School of Classical Studies will be held in Rome under 
the direction of Professor George E. Duckworth of Princeton University. It will run six 
weeks from approximately July 6th to August 14th, depending upon sailing schedules. 

Conditions for the study of classical antiquity in and about Rome were never more 
favorable. Apart from the fact that many improvements have been made since the war in 
the preservation and display of the pre-war archaeological material, opportunity is now 
given to visit such important new excavations as those in ancient Ostia. The Academy’s 
fine collection of books on all aspects of classical antiquity is available to all students, 
and the cultural activities of the city as a whole (concerts, opera, art exhibitions, etc.) 
ate flourishing. Suitable accommodations and board in Rome for the duration of the Ses- 
sion may be obtained through the Academy. 

The course will be devoted to Roman civilization as exemplified in its surviving ma- 
terial remains in and around Rome and as portrayed in its literature. Emphasis will be 
placed on study of the monuments in situ and the objects preserved in museums. But they 
will be constantly connected in the instruction with Rome’s literary tradition and especially 
with the great authors of the late Republic and the Augustan Age: Cicero, Virgil, Horace 
and Livy. Lectures on other aspects of Roman culture will also be given in order to pre- 
Sent a reasonably complete picture of the development of Roman civilization from the 
Origins to Constantine. Excursions will be made to Monte Albano, Hadrian’s Villa, 
Horace’s Sabine Farm, Palestrina, Ostia, and one or more Etruscan sites. 

Enrollment wid be limited to twenty-two students. Applications for admission must be 
received by the Academy’s New York office not later than March 1, 1953. Basic expenses 
including tuition, accommodations, board, and cabin class transportation from New York 
and return may be estimated at $1,000. As in the past, holders of scholarships from re- 
gional classical associations will have the tuition fee of $100 remitted. 

Requests for details should be addressed to: 

Miss Mary T. Williams, Executive Secretary 
American Academy in Rome 

101 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N.Y. 
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For the enjoyment of Latin, let your students read 
Selections from the 


ARS AMATORIA 


and 
REMEDIA AMORIS 


of 
OVID 


With introduction, vocabulary, and notes by 
GRAVES HAYDON THOMPSON 
Professor of Latin 
Hampden—Sydney College 
Lively, modern reading. 

Vocabulary and notes for each line immediately visible. 4g 
No thumbing through the back of the book. 4 
Cloth bound — Photo-offset printing from Vari—typed composition “3m 
List price: $2.75 
Net price: $2.25 


For examination copies or to place orders, write 
GRAVES H. THOMPSON Hampden—Sydney College, Hampden—Sydney, V 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC.9 
BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, linguistical 
arranged by Dr. Waldo F. Sweet, Director of the Latin Worksha™ 
Program of Linguistics, University of Michigan, om 35 mmyg 
filmstrips. 


Special arrangement with 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY. 


Filmstrip Lessons Filmstrip 
No. 1 1-9 No. 8 
No. 2 10-18 No. 9 
No. 3 19-26 No. 10 
No. 4 27-33 No. 11 
No. 5 34-40 No. 12 
No. 6 41-47 No. 13 
No. 7 48-54 No. 14 


Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 
Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
Teacher’s Manual of Instruction $1.00 
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